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— FOR A TIME — 


Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort 
due to an overworked or impoverished condition of the Digestive Organs. A dose or two of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 








will easliy put this right ; but if neglected—if the early symptoms are disregarded—what 
a burden of illness may be the consequence ! 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, NERYOUS DEBILITY, 
LIYER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES, 


Are all caused by some important organ or organs failing to do their duty properly. No one who values 
life can further neglect the warning symptoms. 


The best and wisest, as well as the simplest plan, is to take a course of 


BEECHAYV'’S EFE*XIL.1LS. 


This wonderful medicine is specially suitable for females of all ages. Every 
woman who values health should read the instructions wrapped round each box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1: (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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Neclithic and Bronze Implements from | Memorial Brasses, Illuminated Addresses, Herald Painting, 
England, Ireland, Denmark, and _ other Seals, Dies, etc. 

places ; Egyptian, Greek and Roman An- Prize Medals, Paris, 1878 ; Sydney, 1879. 
tiquities ; Antique China, Furniture, Carved HARRY SOANE, 


Oak and Curiosities of all kinds for sale at 
Messrs. FENTON & SONS, 11, New | 8, Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


Oxford Street, London, wer ain REMOVED TO 

Mudie’s Library and the British Museum). 

Established 1880. 36, Hanway St., W,., 
Four Doors from Oxford Street. 
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~ CONCERNING GENEALOGIES: | 


Being Suggestions of Wafue for aff interested in Family History. 





By FRANK ALLABEN, 


Director of the Genealogical and Biographical Department of the Grafton Press ; Compiler of the Biographica] 
Volumes of ‘‘ The Memorial History of New York,” and of ‘‘ Leslie’s History of Greater New York.”’ 
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Durinc July the British School of Arche- 
ology in Egypt has been showing at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street, many of the 
relics brought to light by Professor Flinders 
Petrie and his companions in the Goshen 
region of Egypt, the eastern side of the 
delta between Cairo and Ismailia. The 
objects varied from a big earthen jar, 2 feet 
6 inches high, to some gold and silver ear- 
rings and ivory hairpins. There was a small 
terra-cotta figure of a woman and her child, 
and glass bottles of a date when the Romans 
occupied Egypt. Several of the “ finds ” were 
illustrated in the Daily Graphic of July 4, 
including a piece of temple sculpture show- 
ing Rameses II. slaying a Syrian before the 
god Atmu, a very spirited bit of work, and 
a large pottery coffin (Eighteenth Dynasty), 
said to be the finest painted example that 
has left Fgypt. At King’s College there 
has been on view an exhibition of antiquities 
and papyri recently unearthed by Professor 
Neville, Mr. H. R. Hall, Mr. C. T. Currelly, 
and Mr. Ayrton, working in connection with 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, in the Eleventh 
Dynasty temple at Der el-Bahri. The ex- 
hibition, which will remain open till August 4, 
contains many beautifully sculptured frag- 
ments, variously coloured, discovercd in the 
temple and colonnade, representing hunting 
scenes, groups of warriors, plants, figures, 
and shrines dedicated to princesses. The 
domestic art and handicraftsmanship of 
Egypt 2,700 B.c. are well illustrated. There 


VOL. Il. 


is a splendid collection of blue glaze; sacred 
to Hathor, “the Goddess of the Mountain 
of the West,” imitation turquoise, »and a 
granite statue of a scribe. There are also 
paintings and photographs of that wonderful 
sculptured figure of Hathor, the goddess 
cow, the discovery of which was described 
in our April Notes. There are the grave- 
clothes of the young wives of the King who 
died with him, and close by, wonderfully 
preserved, are other cerements, and the bags 
of chemicals that were used in embalming. 
There are bas-reliefs, often of a high degree 
of artistic merit, and embodying careful 
observation, as in one where the herons 
are being driven to the temple, their beaks 
tied to their breasts, so that, being unable to 
extend their throats, they cannot fly. And 
in another case is a loaf of bread, and next 
to it a quail, or rather its skeleton, also in a 
piece of bread. Is it possible that a quail on 
toast was one of the items of some Egyptian 
workman’s menu? In the second room are 
examples of the papyri of the date about 
300 to 250 B.c., which have been found at 
Oxyrhynchus. Among them is the post- 
office register of valuable letters, one to 
King Ptolemy; and there are notifications 
of the existence of a workmen’s strike on a 
small scale. Other things which bring back 
to us the scenes and the stories of those 
days most vividly are a fragment of a child’s 
writing exercise, and the bracelet and brooches 
of some Goth who died a thousand miles 
from his native land, and left these relics 
behind him on the plains of Egypt, 


¢+ &¢ & 


It is proposed to hold an exhibition of 
prints, drawings, and paintings of Old 
London during the autumn in the South 
London Art Gallery, Peckham Road. Col- 
lectors and others willing to contribute 
should communicate with Mr. W. B. Dalton, 
the curator, at the Gallery. 


+ & 


An interesting relic is shown in the newly- 
opened cloister of the church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, Smithfield. It is the 
matrix of the monastic seal of the Priory of 
St. Bartholomew, used during the occupation 
by the Dominicans in Queen Mary’s reign, 


from 1555 to 1559. 
2N 
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A cannon-ball which had lain buried since 
1634 was recovered on June 28 from a 
field on the farm of Mr. Hampson, of Acton, 
Nantwich. The ancient town of Nantwich 
played a considerable part in the Civil War 
as the headquarters in Cheshire of the Par- 
liamentary Generals Fairfax and Brereton, 
and much fighting took place at Acton, 
where, during a portion of the siege of Nant- 
wich, the Royalist forces were located. On 
some of the masonry of both Acton and 
Nantwich churches there are still visible 
marks caused by cannon-shot. A few days 
later another Civil War cannon-ball was 
unearthed in the grounds of Hill House, 
Kingswear. It was found adjacent to a 
former stronghold, held by the Parliamen- 
tarian general, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and 
was evidently fired by the troops under the 
Royalist general, Sir Hugh Pollard, who 
held the strongholds immediately opposite, 
on the Dartmouth side of the river Dart. 


> £ & 


The Glasgow Archeological Society will 
celebrate its jubilee in November next. 
The excellent work this society has done is 
well known to antiquaries ; especially worthy 
of praise have been its researches on the line 
of the Antonine Wall, concerning which an 
admirably prepared report was issued in 


1899. 
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The splendidly managed pageant at Sher- 
borne last year has set a fashion. At War- 
wick an equally successful pageant was given 
every afternoon from July 2 to 7 in the 
beautiful grounds of Warwick Castle. It was 
arranged in eleven episodes, beginning with 
a chorus of Druids, who throughout the 
pageant played somewhat the part of the 
Greek chorus, singing the narrative choruses 
which introduced each separate episode. 
Caradoc’s defeat by the Romans and the 
introduction of Christianity into Warwick is 
first portrayed ; then the legend attaching to 
the “‘ Bear and Ragged Staff,” the arms of 
the Earls of Warwick from a very early date ; 
and the conquest of the Danes by Ethelfleda 
of Mercia, King Alfred’s daughter. 

Then followed two particularly beautiful 
scenes, full of brilliant colour and effective 
grouping. The first set forth the romantic 


betrothal of Phyllis and the legendary Guy, 
who gave his name to Guy’s Cliff, Warwick ; 
while in the second the fair wife of Roger 
de Newburgh, who founded the Collegiate 
Church of Warwick, welcomes back her 
husband from the Holy Land. [n the latter 
scene the knights in chain-armour, with red- 
cross shields, contrasted well with Dame de 
Newburgh and her ladies in their graceful, 
sweeping robes, richly embroidered and 
jewelled. 

The pageant entered on firmer ground, 
historically, with the sixth episode in the 
trial of Piers Gaveston, and a word of special 
praise should certainly be given to the 
spirited acting of the unpopular favourite of 
Edward II., who delivered his speeches, taken 
mainly from Marlowe's play, with admirable 
expression. 

Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry VI.” furnished the 
next scene, wherein Warwick, the “ King- 
maker,” unmakes King Edward IV., and 
determines to restore his rival to the throne. 
Henry VIII.’s grant of a charter to Warwick, 
and the proclamation in the town of the 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, provided subjects 
for further episodes. Then followed the great 
Elizabethan episode, which might well have 
been a pageant in itself, so varied and mag- 
nificent was it. The whole spacious arena 
became a moving mass of figures. The great 
Queen arrived in a State carriage drawn by 
six horses richly caparisoned, and attended 
by nobles and ladies on foot and on horse- 
back. Processions met her—the fourteen 
Guilds of Warwick, the Corporation and the 
town’s officials, the boys from the King’s 
School, a bevy of young men and maidens, 
with flowers, who sang a delightful old English 
madrigal, and finally the Bailiff of Stratford 
with his little boy, of whom Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth was graciously pleased to 
take special notice, discovering that his name 
was William Shakespeare. 

Next followed songs and dances, stately 
and grotesque ; the Queen departed in her 
barge, and rapidly then, after the episode of 
the great fire at Warwick, came the final 
tableau and march past, wherein the principal 
figure was Warwick Town, with fourteen fair 
maidens attending her, representing the four- 
teen younger Warwicks of the Colonies and 
America. 
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Warwick was preceded by the little village of 
Butleigh, near Glastonbury, Somerset, where 
in June a very picturesque and excellently 
managed series of scenes in local history was 
performed. Future pageants are proposed to 
be held at Winchester, Richmond (Surrey), 
and other places. When well arranged, these 
shows are excellent lessons in local and 
national history, but they seem to be in 
some danger of being overdone. 


e 

Mr. D. Meineitzhagen, of Brockwood Park, 
West Meon, has thrown open the Roman 
villa which was lately unearthed in a wood 
on his estate for inspection by the pubiic. 
Roughly, the villa covers an area of 160 feet 
by 50 feet, and contains a group of nine 
living rooms, Three are paved with mosaic, 
and three with coarse red tesserze, the flooring 
of the remaining three having completely 
disappeared. One of the mosaic pavements 
is in a remarkably fine state of preservation. 


&¢ &¢ ¢ 
It is proposed by the Jewish community in 
London to establish a museum of Hebrew 
antiquities, to be called the Mocatta Museum. 
It is intended to illustrate not only the 
ancient Syrian life of the Jewish race, but 
also its historic associations with other lands. 


-+ + 
In June workmen engaged in excavation 
work on the margin of the Clyde in Messrs. 
Napier and Miller’s shipbuilding yard at Old 
Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire, came across an 
extensive wooden structure, apparently of 
considerable antiquity. Most of the timbers 
bear traces of having been worked to shape, 
and the disposition of the pieces, though 
irregular, has been evidently planned to allow 
them in the best manner to withstand the 
pressure of river floods, the most massive 
pieces of timber having been placed at appro- 
priate angles on the side exposed to these 
floods. Animal and vegetable remains, in- 
cluding cherry - stones, edible seeds, and 
broken hazel-nut shells, and worked objects 
in stone and shale, and neatly-made objects 
of wood, have been found on the site. Care- 
fully conducted digging operations have been 
in progress, and a report will be presented 
next session to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland by Mr. Ludovic Mann, I'.S.A. Scot. 





The Rev. Professor George Henslow sends 
us the following valuable note: “ Reading 
Mr. Barham’s interesting paper on ‘ Roman 
Remains at Sicklesmere’ reminded me of 
the fact that | do not think my father pub- 
lished any ‘ Note’ upon our joint discovery 
of a sort of kitchen midden in the London- 
clay cliff near Felixstowe in 1843. We had 
been getting crag-shells, sharks’ teeth, and 
‘whales’ ears,’ etc., and wandered on towards 
Bawdsey River. A little to the south of it 
we came across quantities of bits of rough 
pottery, bones, cores of deer-horns, and I 
dug out a large ‘pocket’ of the common 
snail, Helix aspersa, which was supposed to 
have been a substitute for A pomatia as an 
article of food. Further on a human bone 
protruded. In searching by digging around 
it numerous rusty nails turned up, probably 
indicating some sort of coffin, but close to 
the skull was an elegant red earthenware vase. 
We brought this and the skull home. My 
father placed them both, together with a 
water-colour drawing of the vase, painted by 
my uncle, the late G. Jenyns, Esq., in the 
Ipswich Museum. I understand from the 
present curator that the vase has been sent 
to the ‘local archzeological museum at Christ- 
church.’ Why it has been removed I do not 
know.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, the novelist and poet, 
read a paper on Church Restoration at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings on June 20. 
In the course of it he said: “ Entire destruc- 
tion under saving names has been effected 
on so gigantic a scale that the protection of 
structures, their being kept wind and weather- 
proof, counts as nothing in the balance. Its 
enormous magnitude is realized by few who 
have not gone personally from parish to 
parish through a considerable district, and 
compared existing churches there with re- 
cords, traditions, and memories of what they 
formerly were. . . The shifting of old 
windows, and other details irregularly spaced, 
and spacing them at exact distances, has 
been one process. The deportation of the 
original chancel arch to an obscure nook, 
and the insertion of a wider new one, to 
throw open the view of the choir, is a prac- 
tice by no means extinct. Next in turn to 
2N2 
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the re-designing of old buildings and parts of 
them come the devastation caused by letting 
restorations by contract, with a clause in the 
specification requesting the builder to give 
a price for ‘‘ old materials,”’ such as the lead 
of the roofs, to be replaced by tiles or slates, 
and the oak of the pews, pulpit, altar-rails, 
etc., to be replaced by deal. Apart from 
these irregularities, it has been a principle 
that anything later than Henry VIII. is 
anathema, and to be cast out. At Wim- 
borne Minster fine Jacobean canopies have 
been removed from Tudor stalls, for the 
offence only of being Jacobean. At a hotel 
in Cornwall a tea-garden was, and probably 
is still, ornamented with seats constructed of 
the carved oak from a neighbouring church — 
no doubt the restorer’s perquisite. . . . 

*‘ Poor places which cannot afford to pay 
a clerk of the works suffer much in these 
ecclesiastical convulsions. In one case I 
visited, as a youth, the careful repair of an 
interesting Early English window had been 
specified, but it was gone. The contractor, 
who had met me on the spot, replied genially, 
to my gaze of concern: ‘ Well, now, I said to 
myself, when I looked at the old thing, I 
won’t stand upon a pound or two. I'll give 
‘em a new winder now I am about it, and 
make a good job of it, howsomever.’ A 
caricature in new stone of the old window 
had taken its place. In thesame church was 
an old oak rood-screen, in the Perpendicular 
style, with some gilding and colouring still 
remaining. Some repairs had been speci- 
fied, but I beheld in its place a new screen 
of varnished deal. ‘Well,’ replied the 
builder, more genially than ever, ‘please 
God, now I am about it, I'll do the thing 
well, cost what it will!’ The old screen had 
been used up to boil the workmen’s kettles, 
though ‘a were not much at that.” 


At the Congress of Archzological Societies 
held on July 4, Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, F.S.A., 
presented a very interesting report from the 
Committee on Ancient Earthworks and 
Fortified Enclosures. It contains a care- 
fully prepared bibliography of all literary 
matter bearing on the Committee’s subject 
printed since the issue of the last report. 
The record of destruction forms painful 
reading. Under Woodbury, Stoke Fleming, 


it is stated: ‘“ This fine prehistoric Devon- 
shire work is being demolished for agri- 
cultural purposes ;” at Ham Hill, near 
Montacute, Somerset: ‘* This large and im- 
portant earthwork is threatened with mutila- 
tion by the extension of quarrying operations.” 
Everywhere the hand of the destroyer makes 
itself felt. On the other hand, Mr. Gould 
and his colleagues are able to report much 
good work in the way of recording previously 
unnoted sites, saving ancient works from 
attack, and in noting successful and syste- 
matic excavation on a number of such works. 
The Committee, too, has become the recog- 
nised medium for communication between 
the Ordnance Survey and the various bodies 
interested in the exact delineation of ancient 
remains. This is an outcome of the able 
paper which Mr. Haverfield read last Decem- 
ber before the Royal Geographical Society, 
in which he urged the directors of the 
Ordnance Survey to give instructions for 
more careful record of antiquities, and es- 
pecially for correct delineation of ancient 
earthworks on the Ordnance Survey maps, 
particularly on those of the 25-inch scale. 


¢ 
We note for the benefit of students of London 
topography that the Builder of July 7 and 14 
contained “ Notes on Old London,” crammed 
with detail relating to the north side of the 
Strand, Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 
Bow Street, Drury Lane and around, from 
1801-1900, illustrated—as regards the first 
part—by plans and a number of views of 
Butcher Row, Exeter Change, the old Lyceum 
and Drury Lane Theatres, and other now 
vanished features of the district. 
og 

Seventy coins, dating from the time of 
Edward VI. to James I., have been found 
by a grave-digger while at work in Woodhorn 
Churchyard, Northumberland. The coins, 
ten of which are silver and the remainder 
copper, are in a good state of preservation. 


A discovery has been made at Ostia which 
throws light on the system of public games 
in ancient times. Some 4oo0 terra-cotta 
stamps have come to light which were used 
in the baking of bread. The stamps all con- 
sist of scenes taken from the circus and the 
amphitheatre, and we have thus a combina- 
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tion of the famous panem et circenses. In 
other words, the bread which was distributed 
to the people on the occasion of the games 
in the circus was stamped with representa- 
tions of what the spectators had seen, just as 
if the free food to be given to the modern 
child out of the rates bore upon it some 
of the leading dates in English history. 


The objects discovered last season in Nubia 
and Egypt by the scholars working in con- 
nection with the Institute of Archzology of 
Liverpool University were on view in that 
city from July 10-26. In a letter to the 
Liverpool Daily Courier of July 9 Mr. John 
Garstang, the leader of the explorers, des- 
cribed the season’s work. ‘In the first 
place,” he says, “the expedition resumed 
its work at Esna, and there completed the 
excavation of a site which has proved of 
considerable importance from the historical 
standpoint, inasmuch as it has provided 
what is possibly the most representative and 
complete series of Egyptian antiquities of 
the Hyksos period. The objects themselves 
are for the most part of a character which 
accords well with the provincial situation of 
the ancient Latopolis; but perhaps from 
that very cause they will prove of surer value 
to archeology, in that they illustrate the 
remains, both domestic and funerary, of the 
Egyptian people themselves, rather than 
more attractive antiquities fashioned speci- 
ally for the funerals of great officials or royal 
personages, 

“Meanwhile, during the course of these 
excavations, a systematic exploration had 
been made of the desert lying to the south of 
Esna for a distance of sixty miles. Most of 
the sites of antiquities had been very much 
disturbed, but it was possible to sift from 
them certain slight evidences which seemed 
to bear directly upon the problem of the 
origins of the Upper Egyptians. Following 
the clues thus indicated, the expedition 
moved camp into the heart of Nubia, in the 
hopes of there getting beyond the reach of 
modern plunderers, and of being able possibly 
to distinguish by an examination of the 
archeology of that region those features of 
the early Egyptian culture which might be 
considered to be African rather than Asiatic 
in origin. 


“Excavations were made at Kubban and 
at Dakke, at both of which places something 
of interest was found, and will be described in 
a special publication; but chief interest was 
awakened by the discovery of an undis- 
turbed necropolis near the ancient fortress 
of Kostamheh, which lies some five miles to 
the north of Dakke upon the west bank. 
Some 200 graves were excavated, and a com- 
plete record made, with photographs and 
notes of every feature of interest which they 
disclosed. It may be said in brief that in 
many respects the objects and funeral 
customs reveal a close analogy with pre- 
dynastic and early dynastic people of Upper 
Egypt ; but at the same time many vases of 
pottery were found which seemed to resemble 
more closely those sporadic examples which 
are found intruding themselves into the 
Egyptian graves lower down the Nile during 
the twelfth dynasty, or thereabouts, and have 
been generally attributed by archzologists to 
a re-incursion of some element of the 
primeval population. ... These discoveries 
open up a problem of first interest connected 
with the early days of the Egyptian civili- 
zation. They suggest, in short, that possibly 
the primitive type of Egyptian culture, as 
illustrated in the now familiar graves of pre- 
dynastic and archaic times in Central Egypt, 
may have persevered and continued in these 
remoter districts of Upper Egypt, not merely 
into the early and historic phase after the 
founding of the monarchy, but far down into 
the dynasties, possibly even to the twelfth 
dynasty, or later. These considerations are 
considerably illuminated by the remarkable 
survivals in modern Nubia of many small 
features of the Egyptian civilization, which is 
illustrated even by the hair-dressing of the 
girls and the manner in which the bread is 
prepared for baking.” 


The eleventh annual report of the National 
Trust contains photographs of Barrington 
Court, the fine Tudor house in Somerset 
which the Trust hopes to save from decay 
and destruction, and of the gateway of 
Westbury College, Westbury-on-Trym, for 
which purchase negotiations are in progress, 
the object being to transfer the ancient 
gatehouse to the keeping of the Trust. Of 
this gateway, the report says that land at 
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Westbury was granted to the See of Wor- 
cester in Offa’s time, and a monastery 
appears to have been founded very shortly 
after. Bishop Oswald introduced monks of 
the Benedictine Order at the end of the 
tenth century, Westbury being the first place 
in England wherein a colony of that Order 
was formed. During succeeding centuries, 
however, there were frequent disputes be- 
tween the secular and regular clergy, and 
Westbury suffered under a see-saw between 
the two arms of the Church until the end of 
the thirteenth century, when the monastery 
was finally replaced by a College of Priests. 
John Wycliff was for a time a prebend. The 
college was considerably enlarged in the 
fifteenth century by Bishop Carpenter, who 
built the existing gatehouse. His work is 
described by Camden as being “ more like 
a castle than a college, with a fair gate and 
divers towers, and with a strong wall em- 
battled.” After the Dissolution in 1539 the 
buildings were used for purposes of a private 
residence, and in 1643 the whole place was 
fired by Prince Rupert. The remaining 
buildings suffered many vicissitudes, until in 
1892 the gatehouse was acquired and vested 
in a body of trustees for preservation. It is 
now proposed to transfer the remains to the 
Trust in succession to these trustees. 
de 

An important archeological discovery, says 
the Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post under date June 18, has been made 
near Fono Nuovo, on the Via Salaria, between 
ten and eleven miles from Rome. “An official 
of the Ministry of Finance has made some 
excavations in a field belonging to the Duke 
of Grazioli, and has found what appears to 
be a huge circular tomb, doubtless one of 
those which were erected along the Via 
Salaria. I recently visited the spot with 
Mr. T. Ashby, junior, the Director of the 
British School, who is of opinion that it is 
certainly not a puteal, as suggested in one 
of the Italian newspapers, but a tomb. It 
consists of an enormous circle, formed of 
blocks of travertine, with rays and niches. 
At present there is a considerable amount 
of water in the excavations, which will be 
continued, it is hoped, before long. While 
making a new bridge on the Via Salaria, on 
the Rome side of Castel Giubileo, the work- 


men have discovered several blocks of the 
ancient road. As these are 7m” situ, it is 
possible to ascertain exactly the width of the 
old Via Salaria, which we found to be nearly 
16 feet. The workmen have immured in 
the masonry of the new bridge a fine cornice 
of another tomb, recently found near the 
adjacent Villa Spada, the site of the ancient 
Fidenz.” 


An interesting memorial has recently been 
placed on the south wall of the ancient 
church of Dyserth, Wales, in the form of a 
brass tablet, bearing this inscription: “Beneath 
the canopied tombstones in the adjoining 
churchyard are interred the remains of many 
generations of the ancient family of Hughes 
of Lewerllyd in this parish, descended in 
the male line from Prince Caduladr, and 
second son of Griffith ap Cynan, King of 
North Wales from ttog to 1138. To their 
memory this brass was erected by their 
descendant, Hugh Robert Hughes, «of Kinmel, 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
the County of Flint, A.p. 1906.” 
ye 

Among recent newspaper articles on anti- 
quarian topics we may note “‘ The Romance 
of the British Coinage” in the Liverpool. 
Daily Courier, June 22; “Hierapolis: a 
Ruined City of Asia Minor,” with one illus- 
tration giving a general view, and three 
others of the petrifying cascades, in Country 
Life, July 7; a very interesting account of 
the remarkable and varied treasure of ‘Gold 
Objects in the Imperial Museum of the 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg,” in the Scofsman, 
July 7; “A Berwickshire Broch,” in Mew- 
castle Journal, June 30; “Early Historic 
and Medizval Remains on Dartmoor,” by 
William Crossing, in the Western Morning 
News, July 11 ; and “ Notes about the Bells 
of our Ancient Churches,” by Sarah Wilson, 
in Newcastle Journal, July 2. 


We hear with much regret of the death, on 
July ro, of Mr. Bradley Batsford, senior 
partner in the well-known publishing house 
of B. T. Batsford, High Holborn. 
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Che Battle of Danesmoor, 
Julp 26, 1469. 


By J. A. CLAPHAM. 


——— 


vem. WHITAKER, the eminent anti- 

quary, in his Hiéstory of Craven, 
Wee) Says that in the annals of the arch- 

deaconry, when, during the twelfth 

and the fifteenth century Craven was nearly 
divided between the houses of Percy and 
Clifford, very few vassals of the warlike lords 
are recorded, except John Longstrother, 
Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, and John de 
Clapham of Beamsley, both conspicuous in 
the Civil War between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. Of others, he says that their 
deeds are forgotten, and their names are only 
preserved in the attestations of charters, It 





ARMS (FOSTER) OF CLAPHAM OF CLAPHAM 
AND BEAMSLEY. 


is with the latter of these names—viz. John 
de Clapham of Beamsley, who was the hero 
of the Battle of Danesmoor, that we have to 
deal in this paper. He came of a race which 
had long resided in England. It is recorded 
that one of his ancestors visiting the court of 
King Edgar was persuaded to settle in the 
country, and was given land in Clapham in 
Surrey, Clapham being the Anglo-Saxon 
name for the heim, or home, of Clapa, its 
first Saxon owner. The name Clapa occurs 
amongst the witnesses to a charter of 
Canute; and he was Master of the Horse 
to Edward the Confessor. A daughter of 
this nobleman, named Gytha, was married, 
it is said, in the preceding reign with great 


pomp to one Tovi the Proud, in a.D. 1042, 
and at the wedding feast the King, Hardi- 
canute, was present. It is further recorded 
that, drinking to excess, he died suddenly of 
apoplexy, thus ending his reign of tyranny 
and indolence within three years of his 
accession to the throne. After the Battle of 
Hastings, Arthur Clapham fled before William 
the Conqueror, and founded a stronghold in 
Yorkshire on the brow of Ingleborough. 

In the reign of Edward III,, Thomas 
Clapham married Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heiress of William Moore of Otterburn, 
and Thomasine his wife, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Peter Mauleverer, by whom the 
Manor of Beamsley in Craven was brought 
into the family. 

Dr. Whitaker says: ‘The little that re- 
mains of the house is very conspicuously 
elevated in a knoll above the Wharfe; but 
from the foundations, which may be traced 
eastward in an adjoining field, the old 
mansion with its offices seems to have 
covered a very large extent of ground. The 
oldest portion of Beamsley Hall—a large 
chamber panelled with oak and containing 
fine mullioned windows, together with three 
small rooms connected with the larger one— 
formed a chapel and priests’ domiciles, used 
as a retreat when the Priory at Bolton 
happened to be full. A large C cut intu one 
of the gateposts fronting the kitchen garden 
is supposed to form an existing link with the 
ancient family of Clapham, and is still clearly 
visible. The remains of a moat can be 
traced on the north and west sides of the 
extensive plantation, and in the fields beyond 
certain undulations may possibly mark the 
beds of vanished ponds, that in ages past 
may be supposed to have supplied the priests 
with fish.” Dr. Whitaker adds that the 
domain of Beamsley extended so near the 
Abbey that the canons must have felt them- 
selves cramped, for the property on the 
opposite side of the river extended almost 
up to the offices gf the house. He says: 
‘IT have little doubt, on a calm day and at 
low water, when Verbeia (the Wharfe) conde- 
scended to be silent, the Mauleverers and the 
Claphams, standing on their own ground, 
might have enjoyed the sound of the organ 
within the choir of Bolton.” 

The Wars of the Roses lasted for about 
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100 years, when two branches of the Royal 
family engaged in a long and fierce struggle 
for supremacy. After the battle of Wake- 
field, which cost the life of Richard, Duke of 
York, it is recorded by Dr. Leadman in his 
Battles Fought in Yorkshire (p. 92), that 
John Clapham, late of Skipton-in-Craven, 
yeoman, was attainted (1461). In another 
place we are told that John Clapham was a 
Lancastrian, who fought at Towton, the 
bloodiest battle of which we have any record 
in England, when the little Cockbeck was 


to a head. Then Warwick formed an alliance 
with his old enemy, Queen Margaret, and 
declared for Henry VI. Upon this, Edward 
IV. fled the country, but, returning shortly 
after, gathered his forces together, and War- 
wick did the same. Edward’s army, 14,000 in 
number, commanded by Earl Pembroke and 
Lord Stafford, partly consisted of Welshmen, 
who were archers. The northern army was led 
by Sir Henry Neville and other leaders, and 
consisted chiefly of men from the northern 
counties, where the Lancastrian cause was 
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filled with corpses, and of the Wharfe it is 
said : ; 
Though red with blood, the river rolled. 


The Battle of Danesmoor, or Edgecote, as 
it is sometimes called, was the first of the 
series that took place after the quarrel 
between Edward IV. and Warwick the King- 
maker. When that monarch ascended the 
throne, mainly through the exertions and 
influence of Warwick, Hfe seemed to forget 
all the benefits which the Kingmaker had 
bestowed upon him, and how true he had 
been to his father’s house, and continually 
insulted him until the King’s marriage: with 
Elizabeth Woodville, and the enoblement of 
her Lancastrian kindred brought the quarrel 





strong. The night before the battle Earl 
Pembroke and Lord Stafford quarrelled 
about the lodgings in Bambury, and the latter 
was so grieved that he left the town and took 
with him the archers, 6,000 in number, which 
formed the strongest portion of the Yorkist 
army. But, nothing daunted, Earl Pembroke 
marched to Danesmoor, and put his army in 
array. There he met the insurgents, as they 
are called, who were supposed to be instigated 
by the Earl of Warwick. In a preliminary 
skirmish Sir Henry Neville, Lord Latimer’s 
son, was taken prisoner, and immediately 
executed by Earl Pembroke, despite his 
youth, nobility, and valour, which may partly 
account for the retaliatory excesses afterwards 
perpetrated by the victorious army. In the 
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battle Earl Pembroke and his brother, Sir 


Henry Herbert, performed prodigies of 


valour, and it is said the latter three times 
fought his way through the Lancastrian army 
without being seriously wounded. When the 
battle seemed to be going against the Lan- 
castrians, John de Clapham, who had been 
sent out of London by Edward IV. with 
15,000 household men and soldiers of Calais 
(see Hearne’s Fragment), joined in the fray, 
and, taking the same side he had fought for 
at Wakefield and Towton, completely routed 
the Yorkist army. Two days after, at 
Northampton, the defeated leaders were 


Look down and see a grisly sight— 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright. 

There face to face, and hand to hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand. 

And in his place, ’twixt son and sire, 

Stands John de Clapham, that fierce esquire : 

A valiant man, and a name of dread, 

In the ruthless wars of the White and the Red, 

Who dragged Earl Pembroke from Bambury 
Church, 

And smote off his head on the stones of the 
porch. 


Now, all the best authorities who wrote at 
the time say the Herberts were executed at 
Northampton, two days after the battle. And 
it is Hall who recorded the event eighty years 
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brought up for trial before Sir John Conyers 
and John de Clapham, who, both Yorkshire- 
men, were the judges. Although Earl Pem- 
broke made a strong appeal for mercy, he 
and his brother Herbert were excuted be- 
cause of their ruthless murder of Sir Henry 
Neville. 

Wordsworth, in his beautiful poem of 
“The White Doe of Rylstone,” has given a 
different version of the event in his descrip- 
tion of the tomb of the Claphams in Bolton 
Abbey. 

Pass, pass, who will yon cbantry-door, 
And in the chink in the fractured floor, 
VOL. II. 


after (1548) who has misled our poet, so that 
John de Clapham is exonerated from having 
committed such an atrocious deed. 

Mr. Oman, who wrote the Life of War- 
wick The Kingmaker in the “ English Men 
of Action” series, says of Hall that all 
historians of England down to the last few 
years used him without scruple, but he was 
far away from the scenes he described, and 
habitually contradicts good contemporary 
authorities. The author of Hearne’s Frag- 
ment, who was a servant of Edward IV., 
and Wordsworth, who wrote his chronicle in 
1483, both say that the execution of Earl 
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Pembroke and his brother Herbert took place “Earl Pembroke sayde to Sir John 
at Northampton, which evidence should be Coniers and Clappam, ‘ Maisters, let me 
conclusive. die for I am olde, but save my brother 


In Grafton’s Chronicle, vol. ii., p. 16, after (Herbert) who is young, lustie, and hardie, 














saying that the battle was won by John mete and apte to serve the greatest prince in 
Clappam, Esq. (he spells the name as it is Christiandome.’ But Sir John Coniers and 
pronounced, as Durham is pronounced Clappam, remembering the death of the 
Durram), he continues : young knight, Sir Henry Neville, cousin to 
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the Earl of Warwick (he was butchered in 
cold blood three days before), could not 
hearten that side, but caused the Earl and 
his brother, with divers other gentlemen to 
the number of ten, to be there behedied.” 

If this account be true, and it is confirmed 
by other authorities, it completely falsines the 
statement of Hall, written eighty years after 
the event, that John de Clapham dragged 
Earl Pembroke from Bambury church, and 
smote off his head on the stones of the porch. 
Many churches in those days were considered 
sanctuaries, as the Queen of Edward IV. and 
her children took refuge in Westminster 
Abbey from Richard III., who had to entice 
the two princes out befure he could put them 
in the Tower. 

It may be interesting to our readers to 
know that there are four places called Clap- 
ham in England. First, Clapham in Surrey, 
which is represented in Parliament ; secondly, 
Clapham in Sussex; thirdly, Clapham in 
Yorkshire ; and fourthly, Clapham in Bed- 
fordshire. Mr. Rickman, in his History of 
Gothic Architecture, which was edited by 
Mr. J. H. Parker of Oxford, writing under 
the heading of Anglo-Saxon Architecture, 
says of the tower of Clapham Church, Bed- 
fordshire: “This is principally remarkable 
for the extreme simplicity and rudeness of 
its construction. It consists of a square 
tower, without buttress or tablet, about three 
square high, with a round, arched door, and 
above it two heights of small, round windows ; 
above this part of the tower, with a plain set- 
off inwards, is a Norman portion, with a 
Norman window divided into two by a central 
shaft, plain, and of early character. This 
part is surmounted by a cornice and battle- 
ment of later date. 

‘“‘ This tower is wholly plastered and rough- 
cast outside, and therefore does not show the 
long and short work, but a very attentive 
examination of the interior of the tower, the 
construction of the windows, the great thick- 
ness of the walls, the material used (small rag- 
stone), and the general appearance, induce 
me to include it in the list of early churches. 
This church is very near the great road about 
two miles north of Bedford.” 


Sr 


Che Mortman Mrigin of Frish 
Mottes.. 


By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. 
—-<j>—__- 


aT is the purpose of this paper to sus- 
tain the contention indicated in 
the title against the arguments to 

~ the contrary which have been urged 
by Mr. T. J. Westropp in a paper published 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxiv., and another in the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
vol. xxxiv. Neither of these papers became 
known to me till the autumn of last year, 
and I felt it due to Mr. Westropp to read 
again Giraldus Cambrensis and the Song of 
Dermot, our only original authorities for the 
conquest of Ireland, as well as to look up 
the Irish writings to which he refers, and to 
obtain more precise information about the 
existing remains; hence the delay in my 
reply. 

It was a surprise to me to find that any 
Irish antiquary still maintained the pre- 
historic origin of these earthworks; but I 
was less surprised when I found that Mr. 
Westropp’s paper contained no reference to 
the recent literature on the subject except 
to my own paper read to the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries in 1900. He makes no 
allusion to Mr. Round’s epoch-making paper 
in the Quarterly Review (July, 1894), nor to 
Mr. Neilson’s in the Scottish Review, 1898, 
on the Motes of Scotland, nor to recent papers 
on Norman castles in the Archeologia by 
Mr. Round and Mr. St. John Hope. Nor 
is there any reference to the Continental 
writers who have made special study of these 
earthworks. 

Let me first define clearly the kind of 
fortification which is now discussed. When 
it is perfect it is a peculiar type, which cannot 
be mistaken for any other. It is a hillock of 
earth from 20 to 100 feet high, with a base- 
court attached. The hillock may be arti- 
ficially thrown up, or it may be formed by 
scarping a natural hill; or, as human nature 
will always choose the course which gives 
least trouble, other things being equal, a 
natural rock is sometimes chosen and 
adapted for the purpose. The hillock is 
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nearly always (there are some exceptions) 
separated from the base-court by a ditch, 
which completely encircles it, and which is 
joined by the ditch which encircles the court. 
The court or bailey was surrounded by 
earthen banks on the scarp and counterscarp 
of the ditéh, though it is seldom that both 
these banks remain. The bailey may be of 
almost any form—half-moon, square, or 
oblong, or may simply follow the ground ; 
but its area is never large, seldom exceeding 
3 acres, and often not more than 1. The 
hillock is called in Norman and old French 
documents a mot or motte (Latin, mofa). 
In this paper I shall always use the word 
motte, to avoid the confusion which arises 
between mote and moat. I shall also speak 
of the courtyard as the dai/ey, which is its 
proper Norman name. 

Now, there is no doubt whatever what 
these mottes and baileys were. They were 
not thrown up for fun, nor for burial, nor for 
worship, nor for meetings, nor for camps of 
refuge for a tribe. They were the earth- 
works of private castles, built for the personal 
defence of the king or noble who occupied 
them. In their original state the motte was 
crowned with a wooden keep, and the banks 
of the bailey carried wooden walls. The 
word mofa occurs repeatedly in chronicles 
and documents from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century, and the wooden towers 
and walls are also frequently described. We 

_ even have pictures of motte castles in the 
Bayeux tapestry. In Normandy and other 
parts of France, as well as in Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy, these earthworks occur 
continually in connection with stone castles 
of medizval construction which have been 
added to them ; and in England more than 
80 per cent. of the castles known to have 
been built by the Normans in the eleventh 
century either have or can be proved to have 
once had mottes. 

Nothing has more obscured the study of 
this subject than imperfect ideas about the 
place of the private castle in history. Our 
older antiquaries, such as Leland and Cam- 
den, thought that Romans, Britons, and 
Saxons alike built castles in our sense of the 
word ; they did not grasp the fact that a 
private fortification is inconsistent either with 
the tribal state or with a well-organized 


republic or empire. The Roman caséedlum, 
which is a mere diminutive of castrum, is in 
no sense a private Castle; and it is now 
recognised that in documents of Anglo-Saxon 
times it is used for a walled town. A private 
castle is not merely a social arrangement ; it 
is a political institution of the highest import- 
ance. When it comes into being it soon lets 
us know of its existence in the pages of 
history. The absence of any mention of it 
in Anglo-Saxon history before the settlement 
of Edward the Confessor’s Norman favourites 
is a strong argument that it did not exist 
in England before that date. In France 
the dying Carlovingian empire fought hard 
against the erection of private castles, seeing 
in them the end of Imperial authority. But 
the Imperial authority died of itself, and it 
became necessary that every man who could 
should take care of himself. Hence private 
castles sprang up on every side. The eminent 
Danish archeologist, Dr. Sophus Miller, 
says of the mottes and baileys which are 
to be found in Denmark: “They are the 
oldest personal castles—a genuine Middle. 
age phenomenon —which came with the new 
relation of society which was then everywhere 
forming.” “The fortresses of prehistoric 
times are the defences of the whole society 
north of the Alps, as well as in the old 
classical lands. Small castles for an in- 
dividual and his warrior band belong to the 
Middle Ages.”’* 

In like manner Major-General Kohler, the 
most distinguished of recent historians of the 
art of war, points out the difference between 
the primitive earthworks of, Saxony (some 
of which had citadels) and the later ones of 
the Middle Ages, the former being calculated 
for the needs of a tribe, and not for the small 
number of men whom a feudal lord had at 
his disposal. The citadel especially, which 
he regards as the primitive residence of the 
Germanic chief, was much larger in the 
former case. General Kohler expresses 
himself strongly against the early origin of 
mottes, and quotes the French writer, De 
Vernheith, who draws a contrast between the 
ancient Gaulish fortresses and the mottes of 
the feudal period.t ‘The latter writer attri- 

* Vor Oldtid, 646, 629. 
+ Die Entwickelung des Kriegswesens, Band iii., 
Abt. i. 382-387. 
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butes the origin of the mottes to the time of 
Charlemagne, but the earliest mention of 
them is in the year 1025, and it is probable 
that they were not known before the eleventh 
century. 

It is clear, then, that the question before 
us reduces itself to this: Did the Irish build 
private castles before the Anglo-Norman 
conquest of Ireland? We must bear in 
mind that in the year 1169, when the first 
Norman invaders landed in Ireland, the 
private castle had been in existence in 
England for more than 100 years, and one 
might think that mere fashion might have 
led to its adoption in Ireland. But against 
this we have to set the facts (1) that fashions 
are not easily adopted which are in direct 
contradiction to the habits of a people; 
(2) that Giraldus Cambrensis expressly states 
that the Irish did not use castles, and that 
this statement is confirmed by the history of 
the invasion, which never tells us that the 
Irish defended themselves in a castle; when 
they do stand a siege, it is in a walled town, 
and a town which had been fortified not by 
themselves, but by the Danes. 

Now we know that the Irish peopte at the 
time of the Anglo-Norman conquest were in 
the tribal stage of development. To sucha 
state the private castle is entirely alien. Let 
us consider what the private castle, as repre- 
sented by these earthen mottes and baileys, 
implies. It implies that it was constructed 
by an individual for his own personal de- 
fence. The bailey is large enough for his 
own flocks and herds, but not for the tribe 
with their flocks and herds. He even seems 
to be mistrustful of his own garrison, for he 
builds himself a wooden tower on a hillock, 
separated usually from the bailey by a ditch. 
Here he and his family sleep at night; here, 
in the cellar of his wooden donjon, he keeps 
the provisions for the castle. The extreme 
jealousy with which the very small citadel is 
guarded off from the rest of the castle points 
to a time when the bonds of clan loyalty 
were dissolved, possibly to a time when 
mercenaries were beginning to be employed 
in warfare, as we know they were in the 
eleventh century. 

Now we may depend upon it that the forti- 
fications which a people build will be those 
which are adapted to their needs. And it is 


easy to see from the annals of Ireland what 
kind of fortifications the Irish people needed 
before the Norman Conquest. Intertribal 
raids were then the curse of the country. 
They needed large enclosures, big enough 
to hold a clan, with the wives and children 
and the flocks and herds. Such enclosures 
of stone or earth, and of large area, we find 
all over Ireland. But imagine a tribe and 
its belongings trying to take refuge in one of 
these little motte-and bailey castles. Notices 
of “Standing room only” would have been 
needed at an early stage in the proceedings. 
The question of area is an all-important one 
in the history of fortification, too frequently 
ignored. 

Viewed in the light of these considera- 
tions, the well-known story of the Irish 
chieftain who refused a castle offered to him 
by the invaders, saying that he preferred a 
castle of bones to a castle of stones, whether 
legendary or not, is seen to be capable of a 
finer meaning than has generally been given 
to it. It was not a mere piece of idle 
braggadocio ; it was the answer of a man 
who had been accustomed to sleep trustfully 
in the midst of men of his own blood, tied 
to him by the bonds of the clan. The clan 
system in Ireland may have led to great 
misery from the absence of a central authority 
to check the raids of one clan upon another ; 
but though we occasionally hear of a chief- 
tain being murdered ‘‘ by his own,”’ we have 
no reason to think that clan-loyalty was not 
still sufficient, as a rule, for the internal 
safety of the community. Such a man might 
well refuse a fortification which had every 
mark of a hateful and suspicious invader. 

Against this strong @ prior’ improbability 
that the Irish generally had private castles 
before the time of the Anglo-Norman Con- 
quest, what evidence does Mr. Westropp 
bring forward ? 

His main argument is the same in form 
as that of the late Mr. G. T. Clark when 
contending for the Saxon origin of the 
mottes of England. Mr. Clark’s formula 
was this : 

Domesday Book tells us that Earl Edwin 
had a hall at Laughton. 

There is a motte at Laughton. 

Therefore the motte at Laughton is the 
site of the hall of Earl Edwin. 
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In like manner Mr. Westropp argues : 

The Book of Rights mentions a dun at 
Naas. 

There is motte at Naas. 

Therefore the motte at Naas is the ancient 
Irish dun. 

This kind of argument, if pressed, would 
carry us far ; as, for example: 

Earl Edwin had a hall at Laughton. 

There is a Wesleyan chapel at Laughton. 

Therefore the Wesleyan chapel is the hall 
of Earl Edwin. 

This, of course, is a reductio ad absurdum, 
because we happen to know the date of 
Wesleyan chapels ; but it shows that there is 
a flaw in the formula somewhere. Logicians 
have a name for this flaw, but it is sufficient 
for iny purpose to point out the two fallacies 
of fact which it contains: (1) It assumes that 
no other people have been at work on the 
spot since the date of the early fortification ; 
(2) that any kind of earthwork will do 
equally well for any period. If we are ex- 
cavating on an ancient site—say, in Sicily— 
we do not assume everything we find to be 
Greek, because we know that other peoples 
have been settled in Sicily since the Greeks : 
Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Normans. 
And how do we distinguish the remains left 
by these different peoples? Of course by 
the style. Now style does not often help us 
much with earthworks; it is impossible to 
say without careful excavation whether a 
given hill-fort in England is the work of the 
Bronze Age, the Stone Age, or the Saxons. 
But it so happens that the particular earth- 
works under discussion are marked out from 
all others by their style. The type, as I 
have already said, is peculiar and unmis- 
takable. It is found not only in the British 
Isles, but over the greater part of Western 
and Central Europe, as well as in Italy and 
Sicily, and even in some places in Palestine, 
where the Crusaders have left traces. When 
therefore we find precisely the same type of 
castle in Ireland, and when we know that 
the Normans were at work there in the 
twelfth century, it would require overwhelm- 
ing evidence to convince us that these castles 
were a native institution. 

Now Mr. Westropp himself assents to the 
statement of Irish scholars that the word 
mota is not found in any Irish MS. which 


dates from before the Conquest of Ireland.* 
We must therefore bear in mind that when 
he tells us that such and such an ancient 
book mentions the “ mote” at Naas or else- 
where, what he means is that it mentions a 
dun, or rath, or longport, which he imagines 
to be the same as a motte. But this is 
begging the whole question. There is not 
the slightest proof that any of these words 
meant a motte. Dun is sometimes supposed 
to mean a hill, but one Irish scholar says it 
is cognate with the German zaun and Anglo- 
Saxon ‘une, meaning a hedge, and trans- 
ferred, according to a very common custom 
of language, from the enclosure to the place 
enclosed. a¢h is translated fossa in the 
Book of Armagh.f The Rath of Armagh 
was evidently a very large enclosure in 
1166, containing several streets, houses, and 
churches,{ so it was certainly not a motte. 
It is of course not impossible that the 
Normans may have sometimes occupied an 
ancient site, but we may be sure, from the 
considerations already urged, that the forti- 
fications which they erected were of a 
wholly different character to the previous 
ones, even if they utilized a portion for their 
bailey. 

Mr. Westropp, indeed, urges that in 
modern Irish, ever since Tudor times, the 
words dun, rath, and mote, with many others, 
are used alike for forts of every kind. This 
may be, but it does not follow that it was 
the case in the twelfth century. And when 
Mr. Westropp attempts to maintain that the 
word mofa had always the same vagueness 
of meaning, and was sometimes “ used for a 
low earthwork,” I must be allowed to say, 
that having watched this word specially in 
chronicles and documents for many years, I 
can confidently assert that there is no reason 
whatever for attributing to it this ambiguity. 
The only variation in its meaning which can 
be observed is that by a very common 
process of language the part is sometimes 
used for the whole, the motte being used for 
the whole castle instead of part of it; as in 
the treaty between King Stephen and the 
Empress in 1153, where the castles of 
Windsor and Oxford are spoken of as the 

* See Joyce’s Jrish Names of Places, 290. 


t Joyce, /rish Names of Places, 273. 
{ Annals of the Four Masters, 1166, 

















motas of those places.* The instances which 
Mr. Westropp adduces of the use of the 
word motte for what he calls ‘‘a low fort,” 
are none of them earlier than 1577. When 
he states that Edward I. ordered the con- 
struction of a stone mote at the castle of 
Newcastle McKynegan, he is simply mis- 
translating a passage in the Pipe Roll of 
27 Edward I., which ought to have pre- 
sented no difficulty. The original runs: 
‘* Ad quemdam murum circa idem castellum 
et motam faciend’ [um]”—* For making a 
certain wall round the said castle and 
motte.” + There is still a motte at this castle. 
Mr. Westropp is evidently not familiar with 
the use of the word mofa in medizval 
records, or he would not have expressed 
surprise at finding this word so seldom used 
in the Calendar of Documents relating to 
Ireland. Castedlum or castrum are'the words 
more commonly employed—that is, it is 
usual to speak of the whole and not of the 
part. 

And this word caste/lum leads me hack to 
Giraldus, because in the same passage in 
which he tells us that the Irish do not use 
castles, but prefer their woods and swamps 
for defence, he speaks of the “ vast ditches, 
very deep, round also, and for the most part 
double ; walled castles also, still whole, but 
empty and deserted,” which he says were 
numerous in Ireland in his day, and which 
he ascribes to the Danes. Mr. Westropp 
claims this passage as a description of 
ancient mottes, but it is clear that a round 
ditch does not necessarily imply a motte, 
since many of the “ prehistoric camps’’ of 
Ireland are round. The walled castles were 
more probably some of the stone cashels so 
frequent in Ireland, rather than any of the 
stone keeps, with stone-walled baileys, which 
in England were beginning to supersede the 
earth-and-wood castles of the earlier Norman 
period. In the time of Giraldus, the word 
castellum, though it had become the proper 
word for a castle in our sense of the word, 
had not quite lost its original sense of a forti- 

* Rymer’s Fadera, i. 18. 

+ Compare two similar passages in the Exchequer 
Rolls of Normandy: “In operationibus turris de 
Gisorcis, e¢ muri circa motam,” i. 112; and ‘In 
muris circa motam Novi Castri super Ettam altio- 


randis,” Jézd. Mota in medieval documents is never 
used as the equivalent of fossatum, 
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fied enclosure of any kind, as we know from 
the phrases ‘‘ the castle and tower,” or “the 
castle and motte,” not infrequent in the 
twelfth century.* There is not the slightest 
evidence to be found in Giraldus for the 
existence of private castles among the pre- 
Norman Irish, and his repeated remarks on 
the necessity of systematic incastellation of 
the whole country prove that no such incas- 
tellation existed.T 

Mr. Westropp, indeed, accepts the state- 
ment of Giraldus that the Irish of the twelfth 
century did not use castles, but he thinks that 
“the Normans took the pre-existing motes 
and strengthened the works.” The grotesque- 
ness of this theory is that it puts the private 
castle back into prehistoric times, when the 
tribal system was even more vigorous in 
Ireland than it was in the twelfth century. 
Mr. Westropp even asserts that the type of 
the motte castle is prehistoric—a rash state- 
ment, for, after all, prehistoric antiquities 
have been carefully investigated of late by 
competent archzologists, and, as I have 
already shown, they do not place castles of 
this kind in that class. The only evidence 
which he brings forward in support of his 
theory is that mottes occur in Austria and 
Bosnia in connection with Bronze-Age finds. 
But the question is, in what connection? 
That a bronze axe should be found in the 
soil of a motte is no proof whatever that the 
motte is of Bronze Age date ; the axe may 
have been lying in the soil ages before the 
motte was raised. It is needless to insist on 
a fact so elementary as this. Nor is it any 
more to the point to urge that a bronze axe 
was found ear the motte of Dromore in 
County Down, or that early burials have 
been found in the bailey of the motte of 
Skeirk. An object found in the neighbour- 
hood of any erection furnishes no certain 
evidence of the date of its construction. 

The case of the motte of Greenmount, 
Louth, demands a few words. This motte 
contains a stone-built passage, about 23 feet 
from the top. There were no signs of inter- 
ment in the passage, but Mr. Westropp 
states that a bronze celt and a plate bearing 
a runic inscription were found in it. This, 


* See Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville, Appendix O, 
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+ Expug. Hib., 383, 397, 398. 
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if true, would have been very nearly positive 
evidence that the motte was built before the 
Anglo-Norman conquest ; but on referring to 
the discoverer’s account in the Journal of the 
Lrish Society of Antiquaries, 1870, I find it 
expressly stated that these objects were not 
found in the passage, but in the soil of the 
motte, and the writer adds: “I cannot doubt 
that when the mound was formed it (the 
runic plate) was lying on the surface, and 
was swept in unintentionally.” This settles 
the question. The passage was very likely 
built for a well chamber, such as occur in 
several mottes in England—for example, at 
Oxford Castle. 

It is, of course, difficult to decide in many 
cases whether a mound which stands alone 
without a bailey is a sepulchral tumulus or a 
motte. There are some mottes in England 
and Scotland which have no baileys attached, 
though I do not know of a case in which it 
can be proved that there never was a bailey. 
In Ireland, the country of magnificent sepul- 
chral tumuli, it is not wonderful that the 
barrow and the motte have become confused 
in popular language. Possibly some of the 
mottes mentioned by Mr. Westropp as out- 
side the Anglo-Norman Pale may be sepul- 
chral mounds; Maghadair, which does not 
appear from the description to have a true 
bailey, but only a low bank without a ditch, 
may be one of these. Possibly, if they are 
true mottes, they may have been built by 
Irish chieftains in imitation of the Anglo- 
Norman practice, just as they certainly imi- 
tated the invaders in building stone castles ; 
for in time the Irish chiefs undoubtedly 
found out that castles were an excellent 
means of increasing their own power. Or 
these mottes beyond the Pale may represent 
advances of the Norman power which were 
not maintained. We know that many castles 
built by the Normans were afterwards aban- 
doned to the Irish, and that the English 
Pale in the reign of Edward IJ. had shrunk 
very considerably from its former limits. 
But the sketch map of Irish mottes which 
Mr. Westropp gives in the thirty-first volume 
of the TZvransactions of the Royal Trish 
Academy certainly confirms the belief that, 
with very few exceptions, the principal 
mottes of Ireland were all within the English 
Pale. 


Another contention of Mr. Westropp’s is 
that there are no mottes to be found at 
many sites where the Normans are known 
to have built castles at an early period of the 
invasion. As I shall show later on, there is 
reason to think that Mr. Westropp has 
been working from the 1 inch Ordnance 
map, which is a most fallible guide in the 
matter of earthworks. For I have casually 
come across two instances of mottes in 
Kerry (where Mr. Westropp denies their 
existence), at Lisnaw* and at Castle Gregory.t 
Even if the assertion were accurate, it would 
not possess the importance which Mr. Wes- 
tropp attaches to it. At that date wooden 
castles, such as are essential to the earth- 
works in question (when new), were going 
out of fashion, and were being superseded 
by the stone-walled bailey and the stone 
keep. It is therefore probable that where 
the Norman conquerors had both time and 
money at their disposal, they built stone 
keeps from the first, and that the motte 
castles, with their wooden towers or dretasches, 
were built in the times of stress, or were the 
residences of the less wealthy under-tenants. 
But we know from documents published 
in Sweetman’s Calendar that even in John’s 
reign the important royal castle of Roscrea 
was built with a motte and bretasche, which 
proves that this type of castle was still so 
much esteemed that we may reasonably 
doubt whether Giraldus’ frequent mentions 
of “slender defences of turf and stakes” 
refer to such castles; perhaps he meant a 
mere embankment and palisade without a 
motte. 

But there is another reason for the absence 
of mottes from some of the early Norman 
castles. Those who have examined the 
castles of Wales know that it is rare to find 
a motte in a castle which has undergone 
the complete metamorphosis of the Ed- 
wardian { period. These new castles had 
no keeps, and necessitated an entire change 
of plan, which led either to the destruction 
of the motte or the building of the castle on 


* /r*sh Archeological Journal, 1879, 360. 

+ Kildare Archeological Society, iii. 350. 

t This word must not be understood to mean that 
this new type of castle was Edward’s invention ; it 
was used by the Hohenstauffen emperors as early as 
1224 (see Kesler, iii. 475). 
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a new site. Mr. Westropp seems to think 
that when there is no motte at a castle now 
there never was one. But the removal of a 
motte is only a question of spade labour, 
and many sites in England can be pointed 
out where mottes are known to have existed 
formerly, but where now not a vestige is left. 
It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Westropp that in many cases existing castles 
may have been built on new sites, and that 
the “ motes”’ standing not far off may repre- 
sent the original castles at that place. Many 
instances of this can be shown in England. 

I have already indicated how large a part 
of Mr. Westropp’s argument rests on the 
supposed identification of existing mottes 
with sites mentioned in early Irish literature. 
But it is not only the confusion of the word 
mota with dun and rath which vitiates this 
argument ; there is a further confusion in 
the identification of places. It is not until 
one begins to look into this matter that one 
finds out what giddy guess-work most of 
these identifications of ancient Irish place- 
names really are. And when the place is 
identified with a motte, it is clear that the 
guess was made because the motte was there 
to fit it on to. Thus O’Donovan, in his 
edition of the Book of Rights, says very 
naively about a place called Ladhrann or 
Ardladhrann, “I cannot find any place in 
Wexford according with the notices of this 
place except Ardamine, on the sea-coast, 
where there is a remarkable moat.”* No 
modern philologist, I think, would admit 
that Ardamine could be descended from 
Ardladhrann. In the same way O’Donovan 
guessed Treada-na-riogh, ‘‘ the triple-fossed 
fort of the kings,” to be the motte of Kil- 
finnane, near Kilmallock. But this was a 
pure guess, as he had previously guessed it 
to be “ one of the forts called Dun-g-Claire.” 
To the antiquaries of that day one earth- 
work seemed as good as another, and differ- 
ences of type were not considered important. 

O’Donovan is responsible for a number of 
these guesses ; but let us take one of Mr. 
Westropp’s own. The Tripartite Life of 
St. Patrick says that a certain chief named 
Conall O’Neil believed and was baptized, 
and gave the place where he was abiding to 
St. Patrick, and a church was built there, 

* Book of Rights, 203. 

VOL, Il. 


which is named Donaghpatrick. And 
Patrick gave him a. blessing, and marked 
out a rath in front of the door of the church.* 
Mr. Westropp jumps to the conclusion that 
this story gives the origin of the fine motte 
and bailey at Donaghpatrick, which abso- 
lutely correspond to the type of Norman 
castle of which we are treating. Now, St. 
Patrick is quite sufficiently slandered in the 
Tripartite Life, which represents him as a 
malignant wizard who went about breathing 
cursing and slaughter on all who. opposed 
him, without its being laid to his charge that 
he built unto himself a private castle “ pur 
ses ennemis grever.” And if we turn to the 
accounts of similar transactions which are 
given in the Z7ipartite Life we shall have 
little difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that the story means to tell us that the 
monastic precinct was thus measured out by 
St. Patrick. On p. 237 the word rath is 
clearly used for the enclosure of the 
monastery of Armagh. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





QA Pembrokeshire ‘* Cromiech ” 
and a Caution. 
By JAMES G, Woop, M.A., F.S.A. 


HE role of the iconoclast is generally 
an ungracious one, but it may 
sometimes be useful, and I am 
compelled in the interests of truth 

to assume it to-day. 

Vacation rambles recently took me again 
into South Pembrokeshire. Proposing to 
visit Manorbier, I was informed that, besides 
the church and castle (both of which amply 
fulfilled all I could anticipate), a cromlech 
awaited my inspection. I therefore, as a 
beginning, looked up the guide-books, with 
the following result : 

Murray says: ‘‘ On the cliffs to the left of 
the bottom of the cove below the castle is a 
cromlech, the capstone of which had once 

* From the Leabhar Brecc, Tripartite Life, i. 467. 


Another version says Conall ‘‘ measured out a church 
with 60 feet of his feet”’ (/dzd., 71). 
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three supports, one of which has slipped and 
now inclines to the south.” 

Ward and Baddeley say: ‘‘ From the church 
descend a little to the cliff path, on which is 
the cromlech.” 

Leach’s useful local guide, after giving 
directions for finding the spot, says: ‘‘ Al- 
though these singular structures ‘are more 
plentiful in Pembrokeshire than in any other 
district of Great Britain, this is the only 
perfect specimen in the southern part of the 
county... . The Manorbier cromlech has 
a capstone 18 feet by 9 feet, supported origin- 


mediately from underneath the limestone the 
old red sandstone comes up; and, as noted 
by Murchison (S77. Syst., p. 381), at Skrinkle 
Haven, the beds here are vertical, in con- 
sequence of the upheavals in this district. 
They are plainly to be seen on the east side of 
Manorbier Bay, a little south of the “crom- 
lech,” where the action of the waves has re- 
moved the softer material from between the 
vertical beds of the sandstone, and left a 
series of remarkable fissures or caves. 

On the east side of Manorbier Bay the 
cliff rises steeply for about 50 feet ; then the 





THE ‘‘CROMLECH.” 


ally by three uprights, but now resting on 
two only.” 

The 6-inch Ordnance Survey of 1864 has 
marked the position of the stone, and named 
it “ The King’s Quoit.” 

So far, therefore, it appears to have been 
accepted as a genuine cromlech without sus- 
picion. 

I will next explain the geological features 
of the place. 


Manorbier Church and Castle stand on. 


the carboniferous limestone, the lowest beds 
of which strike in a W.N.W. direction from 
Skrinkle Haven, through a point about a 
quarter of a mile south of the castle. Im- 





ground rises another 50 feet in 300 ; and the 
summit of the hill (200 feet) is reached at 
about a quarter of a mile from the water-side. 
Just at the 50 feet line, and about 20 feet 
from the edge of the cliff, isthe cliff path above 
mentioned. The capstone of the “ crom- 
lech” projects over the line of this path, 
which makes a slight detour to avoid it. 

I confess that from the descriptions given 
in the guide-books and my general know- 
ledge of the situation I approached the 
‘cromlech ” with no little suspicion ; but in 
order not to arrive at too hasty a conclusion, 
I paid two visits to the place, and made a 
thorough examination. 
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The capstone is a perfectly flat stone of a 
nearly uniform thickness of 12 inches, and 
of Old Red. In form it is nearly a rectangle, 
with an equilateral triangle added at its pro- 
jecting (or seaward) end. I made it about 
8 feet wide and 15 long. The pointed end 
is about 4 feet above the level of the path ; 
the stone slopes backwards, and its other end 
rests on and against the hillside. It is sup- 
ported towards the front by two pointed up- 
right slabs of the same rock ; a third, which 
Murray suggests was once a support, stands 
close to the others, but in such a position that 
it could never have acted as a third support. 

I found that immediately at and against 
the lower end of the stone were the vertical 
beds of sandstone which I have described ; 
the upper edges of which were to be seen 
passing up the hillside and crossing the hill 
like a crest or low wall. Further examina- 
tion showed that the pressure of the soil 
behind had even forced over the beds so as 
to give them a “reverse dip,” and on clear- 
ing away the vegetation I found that the 
capstone had plainly formed part of one of 
these vertical beds, its original site being 
clearly visible ; and it is now resting on the 
denuded and upturned edges of portions of 
its fellow-beds next (geologically) above it. 
In fact, the three upright stones are actually 
in situ. 

Passing under the stone I examined the 
floor, and found that it had never been dis- 
turbed, and the edges of the rock beds under- 
neath it, as left by denudation, were easily to be 
found. Nothing in the nature of sepulture 
could ever have taken place there. 

The fact is, the whole is the result of 
purely natural operations, due to the position 
of the rock-beds, and the gradual denudation 
and slipping of the hillside, and finally the 
falling over of a portion of the bed when it 
lost the support of other beds in front, and 
was pushed over by the weight behind, It 
would be perfectly easy, with very little force, 
to produce a series of such “‘cromlechs ” all 
up the hill, and I have no doubt that others 
will be formed in time. 

I think that all who have ever studied 
cromlechs will agree that a more unlikely 
position for one could hardly be imagined 
than a piece of sloping ground low down on 
a hillside close to the edge of a cliff. 


I have thought it well to deal with this 
case at length, for I feel a suspicion that 
some other “cromlechs” have been classed 
as such too hastily. Certainly in Anglesey, 
where genuine cromlechs are abundant, there 
are some very good natural “imitations.” 

It will be well also that more care should 
be taken in cataloguing and mapping tumuli 
and similar objects. I have recently had 
occasion to advise the opening, on a mountain- 
top, of what certainly looked like a depressed 
or worn-down barrow, and the Ordnance 
Survey had, in fact, marked it as “ Tumulus.” 
It proved to be nothing of the sort. The 
ground had never before been disturbed, and 
trenches cut in all directions showed pre- 
cisely the same section of soil, clay, and 
stone within the area of the supposed tumulus 
as beyond; only by some freak of Nature they 
had assumed the form of a low circular boss 
to deceive the unwary. 


7) 


Ulster fairies, Danes and 
echts. 


By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, 
oes 

SH HE fairy lore of Ulster is doubtless 
m dying out, but much may yet be 
learned about the “gentle” folk, 
and as we listen to the stories told 
by the peasantry, we may well ask ourselves 
what is the meaning of these old legends. 

Fairies are regarded on the whole as a 
kindly race of beings, although if offended 
they will work dire vengeance. They have 
no connection with churchyards, and are 
quite distinct from ghosts. One old woman, 
who had much to say about fairies, when 
asked about ghosts, replied rather scornfully, 
that she did not believe in them. The 
fairies are supposed to be small—“ wee folk ” 
—but we must not think of them as tiny 
creatures who could hide under a mushroom. 
To use a north of Ireland phrase, they are 
the size of a “lump of a boy or girl,” and 
have been often mistaken for ordinary men 
or women, until their sudden disappearance 
marked them as unearthly. 
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A farmer in co. Antrim told me that once 
when a man was taking stones from a cave 
in a fort, an old man came and asked him 
would it not be better to get his stones else- 
where than from those ancient buildings. 
The other, however, continued his work, but 
when the stranger suddenly disappeared, he 
became convinced that his questioner was 
no ordinary mortal. In after life he often 
said sadly: ‘‘ He was a poor man, and would 
always remain a poor man because he had 
taken stones from that cave.” The cave was 
no doubt a souterrain, one of those under- 
ground buildings, which in Ireland are said 
to have been built by the Danes, and to be 
inhabited by the fairies. 

An elderly woman in co. Antrim told me 
that when a child she one evening saw “a 
little old woman with a green cloak coming 
over the burn.” She helped her to cross, and 
afterwards took her to the cottage, where her 
mother received the stranger kindly, told her 
she was sorry she could not give her a bed 
in the house, but that she might sleep in 
one of the outhouses. The children made 
Grannie as comfortable as they could, and in 
the morning went out early to see how she 
was. They found her up and ready to leave. 
The child who had first met her said she 
would again help her across the burn, “ but 
wait,” she added, “‘ until I get my bonnet.” 
She ran into the house, but before she came 
out the old woman had disappeared. 

When the mother heard of this she said : 
‘God bless you, child! Don’t mind Grannie; 
she is very well able to take care of herself.” 
And so it was believed that Grannie was a 
fairy. 

I have also heard of a little old man in a 
three-cornered hat, at first mistaken for a 
neighbour, but whose sudden disappearance 
proved him to be a fairy. 

In the time of the press-gang a crowd was 
seen approaching some cottages. Great alarm 
ensued, and the young men fled ; but it was 
soon discovered that these people did not 
come from a man-of-war—they were fairies. 

The universal belief is that the fairies live 
underground, especially in the “coves of the 
forths”—in other words in the souterrains, 
which are so often found in the old forts and 
raths. To these subterranean abodes they 
are believed to have carried their captives— 


children, women, even men. Sometimes 
these were only detained for a few hours ; 
sometimes after years of captivity they made 
their escape by the aid of their friends, and 
often they never returned. Some of those 
who came back had suffered little or no 
injury, others were maimed for life. I heard 
in Donegal of a boy who, after visiting a fairy 
woman in her home among the rocks, be- 
came dumb for the rest of his life. A child 
in co. Down was deaf for two years after the 
fairy men had danced round him as he lay 
on the grass. 

A terrible story, showing how the fairies 
can punish their captives, was told me by an 
old woman at Armoy, in co. Antrim, who 
vouched for it as being “candid truth.” A 
man’s wife was carried away by the fairies ; 
he married again, but one night his first wife 
met him, told him where she was, and be- 
sought him to release her, saying that if he 
would do so she would leave that part of the 
country and not trouble him any more. She 
begged him, however, not to make the 
attempt unless he were confident he could 
carry it out, as if he failed she would die a 
terrible death. He promised to save her, 
and she told him to watch at midnight, when 
she would be riding past the house with the 
fairies ; she would put her hand in at the 
window, and he must grasp it and hold tight. 
He did as she bade him, and although the 
fairies pulled hard, he had nearly saved her, 
when his second wife saw what was going on, 
and tore his hand away. The poor woman 
was dragged off, and across the fields he 
heard her piercing cries, and saw next morn- 
ing the drops of blood where the fairies had 
murdered her. 

Another woman was more fortunate ; she 
was carried off by the fairies at Cushendal, 
but was able to inform her friends when she 
and the fairies would be going on a journey, 
and she told them that if they stroked her 
with the branch of a rowan tree she would 
be free. They did as she desired. She 
returned to them, apparently having suffered 
no injury, and in the course of time she 
married. 

This story was told me by a man ninety 
years of age, living in Glenshesk, in the 
north of co. Antrim. He spoke of the fairies 
as being about 2 feet in height, said they 
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were dressed in green, and had been seen in 
daylight making hats of rushes. In Donegal 
I was also told that the fairies wore high 
peaked hats made of plaited rushes; but 
there, as in most parts of Ulster, and indeed 
of Ireland, the fairies are said to wear red, 
not green. In Antrim the fairies, like their 
Scotch kinsfolk, dress in green, but even 
there are often said to have red or sandy 
hair. This colour tradition also ascribes to 
the hair of the Danes, who, like the fairies, 
are associated with raths and souterrains. 

The Pechts are spoken of as low, stout 
people, who built some of the “coves” in 
the forts. An old man, living in the town- 
land of Drumcrow, co. Antrim, showed me 
the entrance to one of these artificial caves, 
and gave me a vivid description of its 
builders. ‘The Pechts,” he said, “ were 
low-set, heavy-made people, broad in the 
feet—so broad,” he added, with an expres- 
sive gesture, “that in rain they could lie 
down and shelter themselves under their 
feet.” He spoke of them as clad in skins, 
while an old woman at Armoy said they 
were dressed in gray. I have seldom heard 
of the Pechts beyond the confines of Antrim, 
although an old man in Donegal spoke of 
them as short people with large, unwieldy 
feet. Whether these Pechts are the historical 
Picts or, as suggested by Mr. W. C. Mac- 
kenzie in his interesting paper,* an earlier 
race, I must leave to others to decide. 

The traditions regarding the Danes vary ; 
sometimes they are spoken of as a tall race, 
sometimes as a short race. There is little 
doubt that the tall race were the medizval 
Danes, while in the short men we have prob- 
ably a reminiscence of an earlier race. 

A widespread belief exists throughout 
Ireland that the Danes made heather beer, 
and that the secret perished with them. 
According to an old woman at the foot of 
the Mourne Mountains, the Danes had the 
land in old times, but at last they were 
conquered, and there remained alive only 
a father and son. When pressed to disclose 
how the heather beer was made, the father 
said: ‘* Kill my son, and I will tell you our 
secret”; but when the son was slain, he 
cried: “Kill me also, but our secret you 


* See “Picts and Pets” in May number of 
Antiquary. 


shall never know.” I have the authority of 
Mr. MacRitchie for stating that a similar 
story is known in Scotland from the Shet- 
lands to the Mull of Galloway, but there it 
is told of the Picts. 

We all remember Louis Stevenson’s ballad 
of heather ale—how the son was cast into 
the sea. 


And there on the cliff stood the father, 
Last of the dwarfish men. 


True was the word I told you: 
Only my son I feared ; 

For I doubt the sapling courage 
That goes without the beard. 

But now in vain is the torture, 
Fire shall never avail ; 

Here dies in my bosom 
The secret of heather ale. 


The secret appears, however, to have been 
preserved for many centuries. When visiting 
Islay in 1772 the Welsh traveller and 
naturalist, Pennant, states that “Ale is 
frequently made in this island from the tops 
of heath, mixing two-thirds of that plant with 
malt.” * 

Probably these islanders were descendants 
of the Picts or Pechts. 

I do not know if there is any record of 
the making of heather beer in Ireland in 
later times, but I heard the story of the lost 
secret in Down, in Kerry, in Donegal, in 
Antrim, and everywhere the father and the 
son were the last of the Danes. Does not 
this point to the Irish Danes being a kindred 
race to the Picts? If we may be allowed to 
hold that the Tuatha de Danann are not 
altogether mythical, I should be inclined to 
believe that they are the short Danes of the 
Irish peasantry, who built the forts and 
souterrains, I visited some Danes’ graves 
near Ballygilbert, in co. Antrim ; it appeared 
to me that there were indications of a stone 
circle, the principal tomb was in the centre, 
the walls built without mortar, and I was 
told that formerly it had been roofed in 
with a flat stone. Various ri¢ges were 
pointed out to me as marking the small 
fields of these early people. I was also 
shown their houses, built like the graves 


* Voyage to the Hebrides in 1772, p. 229. Fora 
full discussion of the subject, see Mr. MacRitchie’s 
“Memories of the Picts” in Scottish Antiquary for 
1900. 
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without mortar. Within living memory these 
old structures were much more perfect than 
at present, many of them having the charac- 
teristic flat slab as a roof; but fences were 
needed, and the Danes’ houses offered a 
convenient and tempting supply of stones. 
In the same neighbourhood I was shown 
a building of uncemented stone with flat 
slabs for the roof, and was told it had been 
built by the fairies. 

From the foregoing traditions it will be 
seen that Pechts, Danes, and fairies are all 
associated with the remains of primitive 
man. I may add that the small pipes some- 
times turned up by the plough are called in 
different localities Danes’, Pechts’, or fairies’ 
pipes. 

The peasantry regard the Pechts and the 
Danes as thoroughly human ; with the fairies 
it is otherwise. They are unearthly beings, 
fallen angels with supernatural powers; but 
while quick to revenge an injury or a:slight, 
on the whole friendly to mankind. “It was 
better for the country before they went 
away,” was the remark made to me by an 
old woman from Garvagh, co. Derry, and 
I have heard the same sentiment expressed 
by others. They are always spoken of with 
much respect, and are often called the 
‘gentry ” or the “gentle folk.” 

We hear of fairy men, fairy women, and 
fairy children. They may intermarry with 
mortals, and an old woman told me she had 
seen a fairy’s funeral. Now, do these stories 
give us only a materialistic view of the spirit 
world held by early man, or can we also 
trace in them a reminiscence of a pre-Celtic 
race of small stature? The respect paid to 
the fairy thorn is no doubt a survival of tree 
worship, and in the banshee we have a weird 
being who has little in common with mortal 
woman. On the other hand, the fairies are 
more often connected with the artificial forts 
and souterrains than with natural hills and 
caves. These forts and souterrains, as we 
have seen, are also the habitations of Danes 
and Pechts. They are sacred spots—to 


injure them is to court misfortune; but I 
have not heard them spoken of as sepulchres. 

The resemblance between the fairies of 
tradition and the. Lapps was pointed out 
nearly half a century ago by J. F. Campbell 
in the introduction to his Zales of the West 


Highlands. As one who had lived among 
the Lapps, he could speak with authority, 
and he has vividly described how these 
northern people milk the reindeer, as the 
fairies are said to have milked deer. Mr. 
David MacRitchie, in his Testimony of 
Tradition, in Fians, Fairies, and Picts, and 
his other works, has shown that even in 
medizval times dwarf races, inhabiting 
underground dwellings, probably existed in 
Scotland and in many parts of Northern 
Europe. 

I have already mentioned that I have 
rarely if ever found among the peasantry 
any tradition of fairies a few inches in height. 
In one of the tales in Silva Gadelica (xiv.) 
we read, however, of the lupracan being so 
small that the close-cropped grass of the 
green reached to the thigh of their poet, and 
the prize feat of their great champion was 
the hewing down of a thistle at a single 
stroke. Such a race could not have built 
the Souterrains, and probably owe their 
origin to the imagination of the medizval 
story-teller. The lupracan were not, how- 
ever, always of such diminutive size. In a 
note to this story Mr. Standish O’Grady 
quotes an old Irish manuscript* in which 
a distinctly human origin is ascribed to these 
luchorpan or wee-bodies. “Ham, there- 
fore, was the first that was cursed after the 
Deluge, and from him sprang the wee-bodies 
(pygmies), fomores, ‘goatheads’ (satyrs), and 
every other deformed shape that human 
beings wear.” The old writer goes on to 
tell us that this was the origin of these 
monstrosities, “which are not, as the Gael 
relate, of Cain’s seed, for of his seed nothing 
survived the Flood.”t 

It is true that in this passage the lupracan 
or wee-bodies are associated with goatheads ; 
but whether these are purely fabulous beings, 
Or point to an early race whose features 
were supposed to resemble those of goats, 
or who perhaps stood in totem relationship 
to goats, it would be difficult to say. What 
we have here are two medizval traditions, 
the one stating that the pygmies are de- 
scendants of Cain, the other classing them 
among the descendants of Ham. Does the 
latter contain a germ of truth, and is it 


* Rawl., 486, p. 49, 2. 
{ Silva Gadelica (translation and notes), p. 564. 
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possible that at one time a people resembling 
the pygmies of Central Africa inhabited these 
islands ? 

Those who have visited the African dwarfs 
in their own haunts have been struck by the 
resemblance between their habits and those 
ascribed to the northern fairies, elves, and 
trolls. 

Sir Harry Johnston states that anyone 
who has seen much of the merry, impish 
ways of the Central African pygmies “ can- 
not but be struck by their singular resemb- 
lance in character to the elves and gnomes 
and sprites of our nursery stories.” He 
warns us, however, against reckless theorizing, 
and says: ‘‘ It may be too much to assume 
that the negro species ever inhabited Europe,” 
but adds that undoubtedly to his thinking 
‘most fairy myths arose from the contem- 
plation of the mysterious habits of dwarf 
troglodyte races lingering on still in the 
crannies, caverns, forests, and mountains of 
Europe after the invasion of neolithic man.”* 
Captain Burroughs refers to the stories of 
these mannikins to be found in all countries, 
and adds that ‘‘it was of the highest interest 
to find some of them in their primitive and 
aboriginal state.”+ He speaks of the red 
and black Akka, and Sir Harry Johnston 
also describes the two types of pygmy, one 
being of a reddish yellow colour, the other 
as black as the ordinary negro. In the 
yellow-skinned type there is a tendency on 
the part of the head hair to be reddish, 
more especially over the frontal part of the 
head. The hair is never absolutely black—it 
varies in colour between greyish greenish 
brown, and reddish.t We have seen how 
Irish fairies and Danes have red hair, but 
I should infer of a brighter hue than these 
African dwarfs. The average height of the 
pygmy man is 4 feet 9 inches, of the pygmy 
woman 4 feet 6 inches,§ and although we 
cannot measure fairies, I think the Ulster 
expression, “a lump of a boy or girl,” would 
correspond with this height. I do not know 
the size of the fairy’s foot, but, as we have 
seen, both Danes and Picts have large feet, 


* Uganda Protectorate, vol. ii., pp. 516, 517. 

+ Land of the Pigmies, pp. 173, 174. 

t Uvanda Protectorate, vol. ii. See pp. 527, 530; 
also coloured frontispiece. 

§ Jbid., p. 532. 


and so has the African pygmy.* One of the 
great marks of the fairies is their vanishing 
and leaving no trace behind, and Sir Harry 
Johnston speaks of the baboon-like adroit- 
ness of the African dwarfs in making them- 
selves invisible in squatting immobility. t 

Dr. Robertson Smith has shown that 
“primitive man has to contend not only 
with material difficulties, but with the super- 
stitious terror of the unknown paralyzing his 
energies and forbidding him freely to put 
forth his strength to subdue nature to his 
use.” { In speaking of the Arabian jinn, 
he states ‘‘that even in modern accounts 
Jinn and various kinds of animals are closely 
associated, while in the older legends they 
are practically identified,” § and he adds that 
the stories point distinctly “to haunted spots 
being the places where evil beasts walk by 
night.” || He also shows that totems or 
friendly demoniac beings rapidly develop into 
gods when men rise above pure savagery,9 
and he cites the ancestral god of Baalbek, 
who was worshipped under the form of a 
lion.** 

If we see, then, that early man, terrified 
by the wild beasts, whether lions or reptiles, 
ascribed to them superhuman powers, may 
not a similar mode of thought have caused 
one race to invest with supernatural attri- 
butes another race, strangers to them, and 
possibly of inferior mental development? 
The big negro would be afraid to withhold 
his banana from the pygmy, and the dwarfish 
Lapp and Finn has long been regarded as 
a powerful sorcerer by his more civilized 
neighbour. In like manner the little woman, 
inhabiting her underground dwelling at the 
foot of the sacred thorn bush, might well be 
looked upon as an uncanny being, and in 
after ages popular imagination might trans- 
form her into the weird banshee, the woman 
of the fairy mound, whose wailing cry 
betokens death and disaster. 


* Uganda Protectorate, vol. ii., p. 532. 

+ lbid., p. 513. 

¢ The Religion of the Semites, p. 115. 

§ Jbid., pp. 122, 123. | Zéid., p. 123. 
I Zbd., note 4, p. 424. ** Tbid., p. 425. 
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“g€nglish Seals.” * 


By THE Rev. JAMES WILSON, LitTT.D. 
me 


J} HE reputation of the “ Antiquary’s 
f| Books” is well maintained by the 
most recent addition to this excel- 
lent series now in course of publi- 
cation under the able supervision of the 
Rev. Dr. Cox. It is much to the credit of 
the distinguished editor that he has been 
able to find competent experts willing to 
undertake such highly technical and useful 
work. The discussion of English antiquities 
is too often associated with long and weari- 
some papers overladen with details, and 
buried in the Transactions of quasi-learned 
societies, in which few take an interest except 
local enthusiasts. Under the leadership of 
scholars like Dr. Cox, the study of “the 
antiquary times” has immensely increased of 
late among all classes of the community, and 
the time was ripe for the issue of a series of 
manuals, trustworthy and up to date, which 
would serve as useful guides to the general 
reader, as well as to the student and antiquary. 

For many reasons the volume on English 
Seals should prove one of the most attractive 
of the series. It is concerned with a subject 
which appeals to country gentleman and 
archivist alike, the general reader as well as 
the expert, and it furnishes them with a handy 
manual where they can find the information 
for which they search. It is only just to say 
that Dr. Cox has been fortunate in his selec- 
tion of Mr. Harvey Bloom for the discussion 
of English Seals, an author who is favourably 
known in several departments of antiquarian 
work. The value of the series has not been 
lessened by his contribution. Though Mr. 
Bloom has had to travel over a wide field, 
the arrangement of his material is excellent ; 
his knowledge of the subject is adequate ; 
and his mode of presentation is clear and 
scholarly. 

The volume opens with the story of the 
great seal of England, in which the author 





* English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom, M.A., 
Rector of Whitchurch. With ninety-three illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co., 1906, Demy 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 274. Price 7s. 6d. net. For the use of 
the illustrations we are indebted to the courtesy of 


the publishers, 


puts together the principal references to its 
use and custody since the days of Edward 
the Confessor, when ‘“‘a large State seal was 
first made,” an illustration of which is appro- 
priately given. Curious and interesting is 
the lore that has been gleaned from the 
chroniclers as from the calendars of Close 
and Patent Rolls about the vicissitudes of 
this emblem of sovereignty which authenti- 
cated the royal acts, and enforced the royal 
will. As the Chancellor was the guardian, it 
was subject, like all human things, to accident 
or fraud. One of the first incidents recorded 
about its custody has been handed down by 
Roger of Howden, the northern chronicler. 





GREAT SEAL OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


The story is that, in 1191, Roger Machell, 
the Vice-Chancellor, who accompanied King 
Richard on his voyage to the Holy Land, 
was wrecked off the coast of Cyprus, and the 
King’s seal, which was suspended about his 
neck, was lost with him. Richard converted 
the accident into an expedient for raising 
money by proclaiming that no grants should 
be valid unless they were confirmed by the 
new seal. It must be acknowledged that 
there is a dubious ring about Howden’s 
story of King Richard’s device for “replenish- 
ing his exhausted coffers,” though Madox 
accepted it without question. Benedict of 
Peterborough says distinctly that Machell’s 
seal was found again. The danger of forgery 
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was so manifest that it was declared to be 
treason to counterfeit the great seal by 
25 Edward III., cap. 2, a statute which 
was re-enacted during the Commonwealth. 
This penalty was reduced to felony by 
8 and 9g Vict., cap. 113. The broad seal 
appears to have come into occasional use as 
the equivalent of the great seal in the reign 
of Henry VIII. Clarendon has told us of 
the important part played by the great seal 
in thestruggle between Cavalier and Puritanin 
the seventeenth century, and not less interest- 
ing is the story of the theft of Chancellor 





the engraver. The seals of Henry III. show 
how the massiveness of the old Romanesque 
was changing for the graceful movements of 
the Early English stylé. This type was 
brought almost to perfection in the seal of 
Edward I., which is generally regarded as 
one of great beauty. The conspicuous indi- 
viduality of Henry VIII. is characteristically 
manifest in his adoption of the golden bulla 
in imitation of its ancient use by the 
Emperors ; not surely for the sake of mere 
ostentation, or in unconscious anticipation 
of a future ecclesiastical sovereignty, at that 





GREAT SEAL OF KING EDWARD VII. 


Thurlow’s seal in 1784, and the aspersions 
cast on the Whigs of that date to account 
for its loss. 

It is possible to trace the evolution of 
royal seals of dignity from the simple design 
in use by Edward the Confessor to the more 
elaborate one of our gracious sovereign, King 
Edward VII. The early Kings delighted in 
a dual type—that of the monarch enthroned 
in robes of peace, or leading his nation to 
war. With the accession of the Plantaganets, 
much of the old simplicity of the seals dis- 
appeared. The development of artistic ideas, 
of course, had much to do with the lines of 

VOL. Il. 


time, perhaps, altogether absent from his 
mind. The sequence of royal seals was 
broken by the new type introduced by 
Cromwell figuring a map of the British Isles, 
a fleet of war vessels, the House of Commons 
in session, with the pious legend that freedom 
was restored to England by the blessing of 
God in 1648. The engravers of the seals of 
William and Mary naturally drew their inspira- 
tion from the designs used by their pre- 
decessors, Philip and Mary. The classical 
type, which found its way into England with 
the Hanoverians, is overladen with lle- 
gorical conceptions, though the engravers of 
2Q 
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George IV. were inclined to depart from it, 
showing a tendency to revert to some of the 
features of medizvalism. The seal of His 
present Majesty is an adaptation of that of 
Victoria the Good, and came into use in 
1904. Whatever may be said of it as a work 
of art, there can be little doubt of the appro- 
priateness of the emblematical figures on 
either side of enthroned Majesty with which 
it is charged. 

The seals of the nobility were as impor- 
tant in their own sphere as the great seal of 
the sovereign ; indeed, it seems as if one was 
borrowed from the other. The individualism 


his fair lady adopted the emblems of her 
domestic avocations. In the earliest instances 
of this class hawking was a favourite subject 
of illustration. The figure-seals used by 
ladies were pointed in shape. As guides to 
costume, their evidence is of great value. 

In estimating the date of heraldic seals, 
the shape of the shield on which the arms 
are emblazoned is of some importance. 
The early shield was kite-shaped and curved 
along its sides; later it became more 
elongated ; then there gradually came into 
fashion the “heater” type, which was re- 
tained through the thirteenth and fourteenth 





SEAL OF THOMAS, EARL OF WARWICK. 


of this class cannot be neglected by the 
historical student. As Mr. Bloom points 
out, they are not only original and contem- 
porary evidence of their owner’s power and 
influence, but they give his authentic titles, 
show the fashion of his armour, and after the 
introduction of heraldic display, his armorial 
bearings, crest and supporters. The earlier 
seals of this class were circular in shape, and 
equestrian in type. A fine example of this 
class, though engraved when equestrian seals 
were on the decline, is that of Thomas, Earl 
of Warwick, who flourished in the reign of 
Edward III. If the great territorial lord is 
represented on his seal accoutred for war, 


centuries. When the practice of dimidation 
and quartering was successively introduced, 
seals began more and more to lose their 
individuality, till the Renascence banished 
the old Gothic forms, and the matrix was 
crowded with a medley of quarterings, crests, 
scroll, and supporters, showing little of 
graceful art, and much of barbaric display. 
In contrast with these emblazonments, the 
seals of the lesser gentry, merchants, and 
yeomen are of a simpler kind, with con- 
ventional ornament, a star, a sun, fleur-de-lis, 
a bird, beast, or perhaps a human figure, 
not to mention the badge or trade-mark of 
the merchant. 
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The ecclesiastical type forms a distinct 
department of English seals, and possesses 
much attraction for the antiquary. Eccle- 
siologists revel among the seals of prelates 
and priors, with their vestments, canopies, 
traceries, and tabernacle work. Episcopal 
seals fall naturally into four classes—that is, 
seals of dignity corresponding to the royal 
seals of Kings, counter-seals, secreta or 
personal seals, seals ad causas, and seals for 
special use. On the simplest form of the 
seal of dignity is represented a mitred 
prelate in the act of blessing, with a pastoral 
crook in his left hand. As they became 





SEAL OF RICHARD, BISHOP OF COVENTRY, 
1161-1182. 


more elaborate, various devices were intro- 
duced of a sacred or ecclesiastical nature. 
The ornamentation on these seals is as 
multifarious as that of secular dignitaries, and 
kept pace with the fashion of the world. 
One of the earliest of this class, the matrix 
of which is in the British Museum, shows a 
star of eight points, with the rays alternately 
leaf-shaped and fleury. It is circular in 
shape, in striking contrast to the almost 
universal oval or vesica-shaped type, charac- 
teristic of the ecclesiastical seal. There 
seems to be a tendency among prelates at 
the present day to return to medizeval models 


for their seals of estate, and if future princes 
of the Church follow the example of York, 
Bristol, and Birmingham, it will be a reform 
‘which is much to be wished.” 

In no department is the study of seals so 
engaging and the artistic merit so noteworthy 
as in the magnificent series which belongs to 
the monastic institutions once so numerous 
in England. Every religious house had its 
seal, and there was no function or obligation 
so jealously regulated by statute law and by 
the insistence of the holy canons than the 
custody and use of the common seal. When 
a convent seal became broken or worn, a 
new matrix was obtained with becoming 
ceremony. Not less care was observed in 
destroying the counter-seal of the superior of 
the house on his death or cession. There 
is a good example of this custom among the 
records of the abbey of Crokesden in Stafford- 
shire in 1313, when the seal of Abbot 
Esseby was broken in presence of the visitors 
and the whole convent én pleno parliamenio, 
and a new seal was delivered to his successor, 
while the common seal of the house was 
deposited, according to the statute of 
Edward I., in the custody of four of the 
graver monks of the convent. The grouping 
of monastic seals is a favourite pastime of 
the curious antiquary. It is quite super- 
fluous. The saint of the dedication pre- 
ponderated—the B.V.M. was pre-eminent. 
On the oldest seal of Westminster is de- 
picted, as we should expect, the figure of 
St. Peter seated on a throne, with his right 
hand raised in benediction. Its shape 
departs from the later custom of the pointed 
oval, and its date is ascribed to the early part 
of the twelfth century. 

The seals of cathedral chapters come 
under the same category, and served the 
same purpose as those of other monastic 
corporations. There is no chapter which 
presents such peculiar features as that of 
Carlisle. It was the only chapter of regular 
canons in England, the reason for which is 
well known. When Henry VIII. was work- 
ing his royal will on the monastic houses, he 
changed the constitution of Carlisle from a 
prior and canons to a dean and chapter, and 
substituted the name of the Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity for the old dedication of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Cromwell went a step 

2Q 2 
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further and abolished altogether what Henry 
had set up. On the return of King Charles 
to his own again, the new dean, an “old 
popish rogue,” as he was called by his con- 
temporaries, with a boldness which few of 
his successors are likely to emulate, procured 
a seal for the chapter, reinstating the Blessed 
Mary as the patron saint by charging her 
figure on the field and inserting her name in 
the legend, to the total exclusion of the 
Tudor title. The whirligig of time brought 


not before, counties had seals, in spite of 
Professor Maitland’s proof that they were 
not corporations; and great anxiety was 
manifested in some places, en the establish- 
ment of County Councils, that ancient usage 
might be followed in the adoption of new 
seals. Search must be made among the 
records of Quarter Sessions for the official 
seal of the county. It was not uncommon 
for the Lord Lieutenant to provide a seal for 
the Clerk of the Peace when the old matrix 





REVERSE OF SECOND SEAL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


other changes. Some orthodox dean after- 
wards erased the name of the Blessed Virgin 
from the legend on the matrix, but left un- 
touched the nimbed figure in the attitude of 
prayer. The mutilated seal is still in use. 
Much might be said of the seals of secular 
corporations, social and religious guilds, 
seals of the Universities, schools, and public 
institutions. Mr. Bloom does not convince 
the reader when he apologizes for the 
absence of the seals of hundreds and 
counties. In the later centuries certainly, if 


was worn or lost. It is quite true that there 
was no recognised rule in determining the 
character of the county seal, but did any law 
of the Medes and Persians apply to episcopal 
or equestrian seals? Fashion was the ruler. 
The character of the seal was determined by 
the idiosyncracy of the individual or the 
corporation. In the case of counties the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Sheriff, or perhaps the 
Earl, had much to say when a new seal was 
procured. 

A valuable feature of this book is the list 
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of authorities given at the end of each 
section, which, when taken with the infor- 
mation contained in the preface, makes up a 
complete bibliography of the subject. In 
some instances the author has been misled 
by confiding too much in his authorities, one 
of which at least should have been detected. 
There was no Bishop of Carlisle, for example, 
of the name of “Toton” (p. 136), and the 
legend on the counter-seal of another Bishop 
of that see was not as stated on the follow- 
ing page. Misprints are inevitable, but the 
name of Richard II.’s Chancellor (p. 37) 
should not have been allowed to enter into 
competition with that of a notorious Chief 
Justice three centuries later. Notwithstand- 
ing these small blemishes, which do not 
detract from its great merit, the book will 
be welcomed by every student interested in 
this department of English antiquities. The 
drawings, so beautifully executed by Mrs. 
Constance Canning from the original seals, 
are a pleasing feature of the work, which 
needs no recommendation. 


Se 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 
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THE Rev. Bridgeman Bough- 
ton - Leigh’s Memorials of a 
Warwickshire Family has just 
been published by Mr. Henry 
Frowde. Sir H. Gilzean-Reid 
in a prefatory note points out 
that the Leighs and Boughton- 
Leighs are a notable race, and 
remarks that the book em- 
bodies and represents all that 
is best and most interesting in family history 
in successive generations. 
&* * * 

At the luncheon given in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Associated Book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland, held at 
Oxford on July 7, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University told the story of the recent re- 
covery by the Bodleian Library of its original 
copy of the first folio Shakespeare. The 
book was in the possession of Mr. Turbutt, 
and he asked advice about it at the British 





Museum ; he was recommended to have it 
nicely repaired and bound in red morocco. 
If that had been done the identity of the 
book would have vanished. The calf binding 
was a poor one, with very little ornament, 
and a good deal the worse for wear. Mr. 
Falconer Madan, sub-librarian of the Bod- 
leian, thought it was the original binding, 
and asked the opinion of Mr. Gibson, who 
was an authority on the subject. Mr. 
Gibson noticed at the head and tail of the 
back of the volume a rather rudimentary 
form of ornament described as “ hatching,” 
consisting of simple diagonal lines enclosed 
by double parallel lines, which he had ob- 
served to be a distinctive feature of common 
Oxford bindings in the latter part of the six- 
teenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and pronounced the binding to be 
contemporary Oxford work. It was also 
noticed that the book bore marks of having 
been chained. These points suggested the 
possibility that the book might be the copy 
which had come to the Bodleian in 1623, 
which appeared in the supplementary cata- 
logue of 1635, but not in the catalogue of 
1674, having probably been sold (according 
to the rule laid down by Bodley) as a surplus 
book on the appearance in 1664 of the third 
folio, which would be regarded as a more 
complete edition. In his monograph on 
Early Oxford Bindings Mr. Gibson had 
printed from the Bodleian register a list of 
books delivered for binding to William Wild- 
goose on February 17, 1623-24. This in- 
cluded, besides the “‘first folio” Shakespeare, 
several volumes, which were still in the 
library. These were compared with Mr. 
Turbutt’s Shakespeare, and it was found not 
only that the tooling was identical in all the 
volumes, but the four of them, of which Mr. 
Turbutt’s Shakespeare was one, had their 
boards lined with wastepaper taken from the 
same book, a volume printed at Deventer in 
the fifteenth century. It was thus evident 
that the Shakespeare had been bound not 
only in the same workshop, but at the same 
time with the other volumes, and its identity 
with the Bodleian copy was made clear. 
&* »* 5 ad 

A month or two ago it was announced that 
seventeen rare pre-Shakespearean plays had 
been discovered in Ireland. They came 
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under the hammer at Sotheby’s on June 30, 
and fetched large prices, Mr. Quaritch 
securing the whole seventeen, notwithstand- 
ing spirited competition from several rival 
dealers. It was many years since most of 
these rare items had appeared in an auction 
room. T. Ingelend’s Zhe Drsobedient Child 
made £233, against £15 for the Heber 
copy many years ago; Wapsull’s Zhe Zyde 
Taryeth no Man, £176—in 1821, £22; 
The Triall of Pleasure, £160—in the Rox- 
burghe sale, £10; Jacob and Esau, £ 148-— 
in the Mackie sale, £50. The booklets run 
from ten to thirty-two leaves, and cost origin- 
ally a few pence. It is gratifying to know 
that all the copies may stay in this country, 
and it is understood that several will go to 
the British Museum. 

&* * &* 
Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., sends me a List of 
Papers, Maps, etc., relating to the Erosion of 
the Holderness Coast, and to Changes in the 
Humber Estuary, which he has compiled, 
and which is reprinted from the Zransactions 
of the Hull Geological Society. Like all 
Mr. Sheppard’s work, it is very carefully 
done, and its publication is peculiarly timely 
now, when a Royal Commission has been 
appointed to consider and report upon the 
whcle subject of coast erosion. 

&* &* &* 
Several books on that learned and doughty 
Scotsman George Buchanan have recently 
appeared, and another is promised. It will 
be published by the University Press of 
St. Andrews, and is, in a measure, a fruit of 
the Buchanan celebrations which have taken 
place at that town. Thus it is to contain 
the oration which was delivered by Lord 
Reay, but the bulk of it will be papers 
specially written on the various aspects of 
Buchanan’s life and work. There are also 
translations of his verse by students of St. 
Andrews, Paris, and Bordeaux, and by others. 

&* 
A new and exhaustive work on Haddon Hall, 
by Mr. G. Le Blanc Smith, is announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
under the title of Haddon: The Manor, The 
Hall, Iis Lords and Traditions. The work 


will deal with the great families who have 
owned Haddon since the Conquest, and will 
furnish much new and hitherto unpublished 


information concerning the estate and its 
owners. It will, among other interesting 
items, give in detail some curious stewards’ 
accounts, the only existing letter of Dorothy 
Vernon with a facsimile of her signature, and 
the pedigree of the Vernons from Godfrey 
the Consul to the present time. A full 
description of the ancient fabric, its store of 
tapestry, old glass, carvings, and metal work 
is given, and the whole work will be fully 
illustrated by photographs and facsimiles, 
many of which have not been seen before. 
The work will be dedicated to the Duke of 
Rutland, by whose permission it has been 


compiled. 
&* &* ad 

The town clerk of Deptford sends me a 
copy, in pamphlet form, of a useful report 
which he has made to his borough council 
on the old records of the parish of St. Paul, 
Deptford, which have been recently removed 
from the parish church to the town hall. 
The records consist of old rate-books and 
valuation lists, records of meetings of the 


- inhabitants in public vestry, and of the Board 


of Churchwardens, Overseers, and Governors 
and Directors of the Poor of the Parish of 
St. Paul, Deptford, and their accounts. The 
earliest dates only from 1730, and the volumes 
for several early years are missing. Among 
the extracts made by the town clerk, I quote 
the following as specimens : 

Dated February 10, 1733.—‘‘ The case of 
Richard Hall, a Poor man, living in Anchor- 
smith’s Alley, in this Parish, in Relation to 
the Penalty of Tenn pounds being inflicted 
on him for the use of the Poor for having 
uncustom’d Goods found in his House, and 
upon an inspection being made into his 
Circumstances by Mr. John Langley, one of 
the Overseers of the Poor of this Parish, a 
report was made to us by the said John 
Langley that the said Richard Hall’s circum- 
stances are very meane. We therefore think 
fitt and proper to Remitt and forgive the said 
forfeiture of Tenn pounds.” 

Dated September 4, 1737.—“ Agreed that 
the Third or Smallest Bell be recast And 
that a Decent Carpet be provided for the 
Communion Table ee Hood for the Rector 
suitable to his degree. " All at the Charge of 
the Parish.” 

The following entry appears in the minutes 
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of a meeting of the vestry held on May 16, 
1738, and indicates the procedure adopted 
for the selection of a person to serve the 
office of churchwarden: ‘“ For choosing a 
Churchwarden in the Rome and Steed of 
Mr. William Botley deceas’d for the year 
ensuing and after four Persons being put 
up and Scratched for the Choice fell on 
Mr. Bartholomew Burgess.” 

Dated December 17, 1738.—‘‘ Whereas 
John Aspden, Victualler, and Thomas Pratt, 
Chandler, of ye p’ish of St. Paul, Deptford, 
have been convicted for retailing Spiritous 
liquors contrary to Act of Parliament whereby 
they severally incurred the penalty of ffive 
pounds a piece for the use of the Poor of the 
Said Parush now we whose names are here- 
under written being mett in Vestry do 
unanimously Consent and agree that the 
Overseers of the Poor of the sd. Parish do 
return the sd. John Aspden and Thomas 
Pratt their moneys again, and that the same 
shall be allowed them in their accounts.” 

Dated January 11, 1741.—“‘It is likewise 
ordered and agreed that no Churchwarden 
or Churchwardens for the future have power 
to lay out and expend any sum or sums of 
money for the repairing or beautifying the 
Church with any necessarys that shall exceed 
the sum of ffive pounds without first applying 
him or themselves to Vestry for an order to 
be made for that purpose and the Penalty 
of his or their paying such surplus sums out 
of his or their owne pocketts.” 

Dated February 25, 1741.— ‘‘ Complaint 
having been made by the Constables that 
the Cage by Prisoners breaking out is in a 
Ruinous Condition and wants to be repaired. 

“It’s ordered and agreed that the Church- 
wardens inspect into the condition of the 
Cage and Imploy workmen to repair the 
same and that they be allow’d the charge 
and expence in passing their account.”’ 

Dated March 28, 1757.—‘ Also agreed 
that proper Bounds posts be put in the Field 
West Biddlecombes House, and that the 
Stocks be removed from the Church gates 
and placed at the Watch House, and be put 
into proper repair.” 


* »* x 


Mr. C. H. Crouch, of 5, Grove Villas, 
Wanstead, writes to say that he is getting 





together information relative to the Sanderson 
or Saunderson family, and would be obliged 
for the loan of any pedigrees, papers, abstracts 
from registers, inscriptions, or wills, bearing 
on the name, and that he would be happy to 
reciprocate or correspond with any person 
interested in the name. A history of this 
widespread North Country family is antici- 
pated. 
»* 5 ad »* 


The same correspondent further writes: 
“With reference to your note re the last 
volume of the Oxford Historical Society, and 
the epitaph in Silton Churchyard, Dorset, it 
may be of interest to note that a very similar 
one is, or was until recently, in Herne Church, 
Kent. It reads as follows : 


Here lies a piece of Christ, a star in dust, 

A vein of gold, a China dish, that must 

Be us’d in heav’n when God shall feed the just ; 
Approved by all and lov’d so well, 

Though young like fruit that’s ripe, he fell. 


In the Antiguary for August, 1905, p. 312, 
there was given a portion of the epitaph to 
Joseph Rogers referred to as being for thirty 
years parish clerk of Shenley, Herts. The 
following, which is on a wooden rail in 
Shenley Churchyard, and which I copied in 
June, 1903, shows that he was parish clerk 
for fifty years : 


In Memory of Joseph Rogers, Who | died 

August 17th 1828 in the 77* year of his age, 

| having been Clerk of this Parish a half 
Century. 


On the other side is the epitaph, as follows : 


Silent in dust lies mouldering here, 

A Parish Clerk of Voice most clear. 

None Joseph Rogers could excell 

In laying bricks, or singing well, 

Though snapped his line, laid by his rod 
We build for him our hopes in God, 

The Saviour God that He will raise 
Again that Voice to sing his praise 

In Temple blest, Which always stands 
The Church of God not made with hands. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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Antiquatian siRews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE con- 
cluded on Tuesday the six days’ sale of the collection 
of Roman coins of an astronomer, the total realized 
by the 866 lots being £2,791 17s. 64d. The few lots 
of interest in the last two days included the following 
in large Imperial brass coins: Geta, a very fine 
piece, £34 (Rollin); Aquilia Severa, £18 (Rollin) ; 
Gordianus Africanus, senior, £10 (Spink); and 
Numerianus, a medallion, extremely fine and of 
great rarity, £31 (Spink).— Zzmes, June 21. 
2s a os 

Old English silver plate, including fifty-four pieces 
belonging to the late Lady Currie, produced some 
remarkable bidding at Messrs. Christie’s rooms yester- 
day. The important lots comprised a Charles II. 
small porringer, 1662, at 280s. per oz. (Garrard) ; 
another with cover, 1668, at 285s. per oz. (Wid- 
dowson); a Charles I. small two-handled cup, by 
T. Maunday, 1638, at £37 per oz., £111 (Garrard) ; 
a Charles I. plain cup, 1641, at 230s. per oz. (Garrard) ; 
an Elizabethan standing-salt, of bell shape, standing 
of in. high, 1599, 4850 (Garrard); an Elizabethan 
tiger-ware jug, with silver-gilt mounts, 1581, £260 
(S. J. Phillips) ; a Henry VIII. Maidenhead spoon, 
1532, £76; a set of five Charles I. Apostle spoons, 
1641, £185 ; another Charles II. porringer and cover, 
1660, at 285s. per oz. (Garrard) ; a Commonwealth 
plain cylindrical tankard, 1658, at 220s. per oz. 
(Crichton) ; a Commonwealth plain goblet, 1655, at 
270s. per oz. (Heigham); a Norwich Elizabethan 
chalice, of the conventional ‘‘ Norwich” type, en- 
graved ‘‘The Towne of Keswike, 1567,” at 600s. 
per oz., £150 (Crichton); and a plain paten, ex 
suite, at 270s, per oz. (S. J. Phillips).— Globe, June 29. 


af bad af 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold yesterday the 
remarkably interesting and curious collection of 
antiquities formed by Mr. Edward Bidwell. Perhaps 
the greatest curiosity of all was an original box of 
‘*R. Bell’s Improved Lucifers,” containing thirty 
matches and original sandpaper, circa 1832, which 
realized 19s.; a fine bracelet of Wampum beads, 
composed of twenty-five rows of beads, was purchased 
for 38 guineas by Mr. Tiffany, of New York; a 
number of knitting sheaths, some of which have been 
figured in the Religuary, varied from £2 12s. to 
43 12s. 6d. per lot; an early Stuart iron toaster, 
43 15s.; an old English leather bottle in the form of 
a pistol to fit into a holster, 194 in. long, £15 I5s. ; 
a finely carved Maori feather box, 204 in. long, 
£10 10s. ; a number of old money scales, £9 17s. 6d. ; 
a wooden nut-cracker, 1672, £3 10s. ; a collection of 
carved stay busks, many of which have been illustrated 
in the Religuary, £12 2s.; and a quantity of weighing 
appliances, £25. Some of the articles were purchased 
for the Cardiff Museum and others for the Horniman 
Museum. A total of £550 was realized.— 7imes, 


July 4. 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


In the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Arche- 
ology and Natural History, vol. xii., part 2, the Crabbe 
celebration of last September is duly chronicled, and 
brief papers by Mr. J. Groves on ‘‘ Crabbe as a 
Botanist,” and by Mr. V. B. Redstone on ‘‘ Alde- 
burgh : Its History and the Church,” are here printed. 
Mr. Redstone notes that before the Reformation a 
custom prevailed in Aldeburgh of holding auctions 
within the church. ‘‘ When a ship was to be sold 
it was ‘ proclaimed in the church that whatsoever he 
be that will give most for it he was to have it.” A 
‘house with all things therein belonging was pro- 
claimed a sale in the parish church.’” Other papers 
are ‘‘ The Taxation of Ipswich for the Welsh War in 
1282,” by Mr. E. Powell, consisting chiefly of tran- 
scriptions of original documents; ‘‘An Ipswich 
Worker of Elizabethan Church Plate” —a very 
interesting study, illustrated by four excellent plates 
of Communion cups and covers—by Mr, H. C. Casley; 
and “The Chaucer-Malyn Family, Ipswich,” by Mr. 
V. B. Redstone, who traces some of the poet’s kin on 


his father’s side. 
“~ ms « 

The Place-Names of Bedfordshire, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Skeat, Litt.D. (London: George Bell and 
Sons; price 3s. 6d. net), forms vol. xlii. of the 
‘*Octavo Publications” of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society. Professor Skeat has already dealt 
with the place-names of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Hertfordshire, and now turns to the sister 
county of Bedford. The Bedfordshire names are 
thoroughly English, there being but a very slight 
foreign element. The author also notes that they 
are nearly all of one or two types—“‘ either they are 
significant of possession, like Eversholt ; or they are 
descriptive of position, like Millbrook.” The names 
are classified under some forty-nine suffixes, con- 
cluding with a miscellaneous section. This is a most 
convenient arrangement for students who wish to 
compare names in other counties with those here 
treated. Students, indeed, have much reason to be 
grateful to Dr. Skeat for the care and labour he has 
devoted to a work which used to be a favourite field 
for the irresponsible guesser at word and name origins. 
He brings abundant and accurate learning to a difficult 
task, while his notes abound in interesting asides. 
**The A.S. hocg, ‘a hog,’” he remarks, for instance, 
on p. 9, ‘‘is not given in any dictionary, and its 
existence was not known until it was discovered by 
myself in some fragments of a charter, written on two 
strips of parchment lately found inside a book-cover 
in the library of Queen’s College, Cambridge.” 





MAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/une 21 and 28.—Sir 
H. H. Howorth, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson and Mr. E. W. Swanton 
communicated some account of prehistoric graves 
found at Haslemere, and more especially of pottery 
from Late-Celtic graves. The paper consisted of a 
description of various prehistoric objects which had 
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been collected at Haslemere during the last six years. 
They were in two separate groups. The first con- 
sisted chiefly of neolithic flint implements which had 
rewarded the search of several observers. The 
second part of the paper described an urn-field which 
had been unearthed not far from Haslemere town. 
The digging out and the restoration of specimens had 
been conducted under Mr. Swanton’s superintend- 
ence. A large number of cinerary urns and acces- 
sory vessels had been found, some of them in good 
condition. The best of these were produced for 
inspection. They had evidently been made on a 
wheel, though none of them showed the pin-mark. 
All the urns contained broken and charred fragments 
of bone, but the accessory vessels held nothing more 
than the sard which had fallen into them subsequent 
to deposition, Mr. Philip Norman and Mr. F. W. 
Reader submitted a paper on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in 
connection with Roman London.” The paper was 
divided into two portions. The most important dis- 
coveries described in the first part were those result- 
ing from recent excavations in New Broad Street, 
just outside the site of the city wall, and to the north 
of the Church of All Hallows. Here there was a 
small Roman ditch, and overlying it a large medizval 
ditch, the black mud of which contained many curious 
objects. The second part of the paper described 
what was found when, during the early months of 
1905, by kind permission of the post-office authori- 
ties, a shaft was sunk, at the request of the Society 
of Antiquaries, in the street called London Wall, 
opposite Carpenters’ Hall, and in the bed of the now 
extinct stream latterly known as the Walbrook, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how it had been crossed 
by the Roman city wall. The excavation took 
place on the site of Bethlehem Hospital, which, as 
shown in old views, had here a portion of the City 
wall incorporated in it. On the destruction of that 
building, about 1817, the wall above ground was also 
demolished, but the Roman masonry beneath the then 
street level was left undisturbed, the pavement being 
formed over it. The antiquaries’ shaft, just outside 
this wall, disclosed the following facts: The top of 
the wall, which came up nearly to the street level, 
was faced by several layers of well-squared ragstone. 
At a depth of 6 feet 8 inches occurred a bonding 
course of three tiles, of the same character as those 
that have been found at all points of the wall where 
it has been examined. The total depth of this course 
of three tiles was 8 inches. Beneath this came five 
courses of ragstones, deeply embedded in mortar, and 
making together a depth of 2 feet 3 inches. Under 
these was another bonding course of three tiles, 
followed by a further series of ragstones in four rows, 
the blocks being larger than those above, and 
gradually increasing in size. They rested on a red 
sandstone plinth which was found 12 feet 7 inches 
below the surface. This plinth is a feature common 
to the exterior face of the city wall, and is thought to 
mark the Roman ground level; it is mostly about 
8} inches high, boldly chamfered, and as a rule rests on 
a few courses of rough ragstone, with a final footing 
of clay and flint, in a trench of 2 to 3 feet deep, cut 
in the original surface. Here the ragstones beneath 
the plinth were found to splay rapidly outwards, 
making, with the set-off of the plinth, an abutment 
VOL. Hl. 


of 2 feet from the face of the wall. They were of 
large size, and formed a solid substructure 5 feet 
8 inches below the bottom of the plinth. Beneath 
this were the flints and clay, here reached at a 
depth of 19 feet below the roadway. One of the 
most important objects of this excavation was to 
ascertain the nature of the soil in the bed of the 
stream at various levels, and this was accomplished. 
To a depth of 12 feet below the surface it consisted 
of made earth, which contained a few fragments 
of Roman and medizval pottery, but had evidently 
been disturbed at various times. Then a band of 
black soil occurred, about 1 foot in thickness ; beneath 
this came 18 inches more of made earth, followed by 
another band of black soil similar to that just men- 
tioned. In the black bands and the earth between 
them were found many oyster-shells, animal bones, 
and fragments of Roman pottery. Below the second 
band of black earth came a distinctly water-laid 
deposit of sand and silt. This continued for about 
4 feet ; underlying it was 1 foot of fine sand, covering 
the top of the ballast forming the base of the stream. 
The ballast marks the level of the flint-and-clay 
puddling beneath the foundation of the wall. These 
soils were continued right against the face of the wall, 
filling the interstices between the stones, from which 
it is evident that the wall had been built across the 
stream previous to the silting up of its bed. The 
wall had doubtless obstructed the natural course of 
the water, and had thus been responsible for the 
deposit which in course of time accumulated against 
it. The only relics in this lower portion of the shaft 
were a few fragments of Roman-British pottery, one 
piece of red Samian ware, several oyster-shells, and 
two human skulls resting on the bottom, in the sand 
above the ballast. The evidence afforded by the 
excavation of the shaft must be judged in conjunc- 
tion with the fact that many years ago two culverts, 
described respectively by Sir William and Mr. Roach 
Smith, were shown to have passed through the wall 
near this very site. It is clear that these culverts, 
and perhaps others which have not come to light, 
were built by the Romans to carry the Walbrook 
stream. Later they became blocked, and, by the 
filling up of the stream’s bed, ultimately buried. The 
water accumulated and spread in a broad expanse 
along the north of the wall, forming the swamp 
known as Moorfields, which did not become dry 
ground until the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Within the city the check in the flow of the current 
doubtless also caused important changes, a peaty 
deposit rapidly accumulating in the natural bed of 
the watercourse, and making it in consequence shallow 
and stagnant. Thus what in the early times of the 
Romans was a clear stream of considerable size, on 
the banks of which houses were plentiful, forming 
perhaps the most fashionable quarter of the city, 
became before their departure a mere quagmire.— 
Atheneum, June 30 and July 14. 
«=~ sf 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE held on July 4, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope read a paper on ‘‘ The Cistercian Abbey of 
Beaulieu, in the county of Southampton.” His 
remarks were illustrated by a large scale plan of the 
2R 
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buildings in their entirety, and a series of excellent 

hotographs of their present condition. As is well 

nown, the abbey was founded by King John in con- 
sequence of a dream. That monarch was highly 
incensed against the Cistercians, and summoned their 
Abbots to attend him at Lincoln. When they arrived 
in his presence he ordered his attendants to ride them 
down. This cruel order was disobeyed, and the 
monks fled to a place of safety. On the following 
night the King dreamed that he was arraigned before 
a judge, who Called upon the monks to scourge him. 
When he awoke he was in great pain, as though the 
punishment had been a reality. On relating his 
dream to some high ecclesiastics he was advised to 
make his peace with the Cistercians, and he vowed to 
erect a house for the Order. One was accordingly 
begun at Faringdon, in Berkshire, but this afterwards 
became a manor of Beaulieu Abbey, the building of 
which was commenced in 1204. The monks “entered 
into the church with great joy” in 1227, though the 
whole was not completed till the dedication in 1246, 
when Henry III., the son of the founder, was present. 
Mr. Hope then described the original buildings, and 
afterwards the remains, of which the most important 
is the frater, or refectory, now used as the parish 
church. It has a groined roof with curiously carved 
bosses, but its distinctive feature is the stone pulpit, 
from which in the old days a monk read to the com- 
munity at their repasts. Pope Innocent conferred the 
privileges of sanctuary on the abbey, and among those 
who took refuge there were the Countess of Warwick, 
the widow of the ‘‘ King-maker,” Margaret of Anjou, 
and Perkin Warbeck. At the time of the suppression 
of monasteries there were thirty-two ‘‘ sanctuary 
men,” with their wives and families, living within the 


abbey precincts. 


The RUTLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY made an 
excursion on June 20 to Edmondthorpe and Teigh in 
splendid weather. At Edmondthorpe Church the 
Rector, the Rev. L. N. Knox, read notes on the manor 
and parish, and described the church. At Teigh a 
description of the church was given by Mr. Crowther- 
Beynon. The building is more curious than beautiful, 
but possesses features which must surely be unique in 
England. The only ancient portion of the church 
is the lower part of the tower, which is Decorated in 
character. The nave was rebuilt in 1782 by Robert, 
Earl of Harborough, the then Rector, and is in the 
extreme style of a period when taste in ecclesiastical 
architecture was at its lowest ebb. The pews are 
ranged lengthways, facing north and south, and rising 
in tiers. At the west end are two raised stalls or 
‘‘ boxes,” used by the minister (and formerly the 
clerk), while between these and at a higher level—in 
fact, above the western entrance of the nave—is the 
pulpit, backed by a mural painting representing a 
window with trees showing behind. There is no 
chancel, but a space is railed off to contain the altar, 
above which is a well-executed painting of the Last 
Supper, possibly of sixteenth century work. There 
are two forts-—one a small wooden zinc-lined vase, 
supported on a brass arm, which was originally fixed 
to the altar-rails. This was probably an article of 
domestic use, perhaps for washing silver, and was, no 
doubt, introduced at the ‘‘ restoration ” of the church. 


The other font is of stone, and is the handiwork of a 
former Rector. It is covered with emblematical carving 
of no artistic merit, and stands at the north side of 
the altar. The present Rector has done much to tone 
down the least attractive features of the church, which 
remains an interesting and very rare survival of a 
period in our Church history long since passed away. 
2 a 
On June 20 the THoroTON Society of Notting- 
ham made an excursion in the neighbourhood of the 
county town. Nuthall was the first place visited, 
where the church, dedicated to St. Patrick, contains 
several points of architectural interest, as well as some 
old glass in the chancel showing coats of arms of 
families, which, however, cannot be identified with 
the past history of the parish. There is also an 
alabaster effigy of a Jokefield dating from the four- 
teenth century, and several floor-stones of interest. 
By the kind permission of Mrs. John Holden the 
visitors were allowed to inspect Nuthall Temple, built 
in the eighteenth century by Sir Charles Sedley (it is 
said from the winnings of one race) in imitation of 
Palladio’s Villa Capra, near Vicenza. After seeing 
the pictures, books, china, etc., the party proceeded to 
Strelley. The church at this place is much as it was 
left when built, about 1356, by Sir Sampson de Strelley, 
though the clerestory is a later addition, and it has 
been excellently preserved meanwhile. There is a fine 
example of a carved oak fifteenth-century rood-screen, 
which has escaped mutilation. The chancel is filled 
with tombs, brasses, and floor-stones of members of 
the once influential family of Strelley, and there is old 
glass in some of the windows. After leaving Strelley, 
the road past the ‘‘ Hemlock Stone” wastaken. This 
is a curious pillar of red sandstone rock, about 30 feet 
high, standing quite isolated in a field ; it is an object 
which has given rise to considerable controversy 
among geologists. Stapleford was next reached, and 
the very interesting four-sided shaft of an early cross 
with knot-work carving and a symbolical figure, 
probably representing St. Luke, was inspected. It is 
thought that this cross or “stapol” may have given 
the village, which is situated at a ford of the river 
Erewash, its name. St. Helen’s Church has suffered 
from many restorations. confided to none too skilful 
hands; it contains some monuments to the now 
extinct family of Teverey. Attenborough, near the 
river Trent, was the last place visited. There is an 
interesting church dating from the transition from 
Norman to Early English architecture. This village 
was the birthplace of General Henry Ireton, who 
married Oliver Cromwell’s daughter. The church 
clerk, members of whose family have served this office 
of clerk for five successive generations, showed the 
visitors the entry of Ireton’s baptism in the register. 
Papers were read at each of the places visited. The 
weather being fine throughout rendered the excursion 
a very enjoyable one. Some sixty members took part 


in it. 

Os Os a 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—/ume 27.—In the 
absence, owing to a family bereavement, of Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, Mr. Bernard Roth, Vice-President, 


took the chair. After a resolution of sympathy with 
the President, Mr. Roth read a paper upon “‘ Ancient 
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British Coins found at South Ferriby, near Barton-on- 
Humber.” These comprised seven gold and eighteen 
silver pieces of the Brigantes, and were collected 
from time to time as the Humber washed away the 
banks of what, from the numerous other relics dis- 
closed, seems to have been an ancient cemetery. 
Although the gold coins added a-second specimen of 
the supposed unique piece, Evans K. 11, it was in the 
silver that the real interest lay. When Sir John Evans 
published his standard work on the coinage of the 
ancient Britons no silver currency was known of the 
Brigantes, but a few years ago five specimens were 
discovered at Honley, near Huddersfield, which had 
been buried in an ox-bone. The eighteen examples 
described in detail by Mr. Roth therefore formed a 
new chapter in our knowledge of the currency north 
of the Trent in the first century. In illustration of 
the subject a series of the coinage of the Brigantes 
was exhibited from the collections of Sir John Evans, 
Mr. Carlyon-Britton, Mr. T. Sheppard, and the 
author. Amongst other exhibitions were the Penin- 
sular medal with seven bars, the gold Order as Knight 
of Hanover, and armorial seal of Sir John P. Hopkins, 
by Major Freer; a series of coins of Charles I. 
bearing the initial “‘ R.,” for Rawlins, the engraver, by 
Miss H. Farquhar; an original of the Upcott token 
with a restrike of it, recently described as ‘‘a trial 
piece,” by Mr. S. H. Hamer; and a countermarked 
Spanish dollar, issued by John Morris of Paisley, by 
Mr. A. H. Raldwin. 
~~ «1 % 

The seventeenth CONGRESS OF ARCHOLOGICAL 
SocreTIgs was held at Burlington House on July 4, 
Lord Avebury presiding. A resolution was passed 
calling for the appointment of an independent In- 
spector of Ancient Monuments, an office which has 
been vacant since the death of General Pitt-Rivers. 
A report was read from the committee appointed to 
promote the study and safe custody of Court Rolls. 
This stated that in their opinion the desired object 
could best be obtained by the formation of a society 
for that especial object. It was agreed to assist in 
promoting the formation of such a society. The 
report of the Earthworks Committee is referred to in 
‘* Notes of the Month.” Mr. Ralph Nevill read some 
proposals drawn up by him for the Surrey Archzo- 
logical Society for a scheme for uniform transcription 
of church, and especially churchyard, inscriptions. 
He proposed that these should be referred to a small 
committee ; and after discussion such a committee 
was appointed, with power to add to its numbers, to 
draw up a paper of instructions, 


6 6 «2, 
The annual meeting of the SocIETY FOR THE PRo- 
MOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES, held on June 26, 
was one of unusual interest. The hon. secretary, 
Mr. George Macmillan, was able to report that the 
financial condition of the society was very satisfactory, 
there being a surplus of income over expenditure, and 
the endowment fund having reached a little over £500. 
The society is extending some of its privileges to a 
new class of members, to be called student associates, 
who are to be admitted without payment of the 
entrance fee, It is hoped that this will be a boon to 
a large class of younger students who have hitherto 





been debarred from membership in the society by the 
expense. The regular members now number 931. The 
remarks of the new president, Professor Percy Gard- 
ner, about the Acropolis at Athens were of especial 
interest. A modus vivendi has been found in regard 
to the vexed question of the restoration of ancient 
buildings in the establishment of two rules: First, 
that parts of the building found 2 sztu, the position 
of which is absolutely certain, shall be replaced ; 
second, that new work necessary to support the old 
or preserve it from destruction shall be used. These 
two principles have been applied in the case of the 
Erechtheum, Here a discovery of first-class impor- 
tance has been made by a young American student, 
Mr. Stevens, which has made clear the form of the 
east end of the temple, an incident turned to account 
by Professor Gardner, who pointed out the extreme 
educational value of this work of restoration to those 
engaged init. It is matter for regret to learn that 
the Parthenon sculptures, still in their original posi- 
tion, are found to be so much endangered by exposure 
to the air that their removal to the Athens Museum 
is only a question of time. 


Cay 
On June 23 the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES, in association with the CUMBERLAND AND 
WESTMORLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL Society, began 
a seven days’ pilgrimage of the Roman wall. About 
fifty members travelled from Newcastle to Wallsend, 
where fragments of the wall were seen. The route 
of the wall was traced into Newcastle by the course 
of the ditch, which still remain in the shape of 
ponds, and in the city the Museum of Antiquities in 
Markgate was visited, Mr. R. O. Heslop acting as 
cicerone. In the evening the party dined at the 
castle, and were entertained with folk-music and 
selections on the Northumberland small pipes. On 
June 25, Monday, the pilgrims visited Benwell 
(Condercum), and thence proceeded to Denton, 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, Rudchester (Vindobia), Har- 
low Hill, Halton Chesters (Hunnum), Hill Head, 
Chollerford, and Hexham. At Harlow Hill, where 
a halt was made for lunch, the lines of the vallum or 
earthworks were seen very clearly on the left, with 
the fosse, which was on the north front of the wall, 
on the right. Both were on a much lower level than 
the wall. A little further on, at Down Hill, the wall 
leaves the vallum to take a stronger natural position. 
At Chollerford the abutment of the old Roman bridge 
was examined. The abutment is supposed to have 
formed the resting-place for a wooden drawbridge, 
and one of the “finds” was the counterpoise used to 
assist in drawing it up. The next day, Tuesday, 
June 26, the party drove to the Chesters (Cilurnum), 
and thence ascended Limestone Brae and the hill to 
Sewingshields, and walked along the line of the wall 
to Housesteads (Borcovicus); thence they reached 
the station of Chesterholm (Vindolana), and later 
took the train from Bardon Mill to Gilsland. The 
weather was unfortunately not favourable. On 
Wednesday, June 27, the pilgrims took the train to 
Haltwhistle, and visited Great Chesters (Aesica), 
Caervoran (Magna), Thirlwall Castle, Poltross, Over 
Denton Church, and the other interesting scenes in 
which the district abounds. On Thursday they 
started early for the fine station at Birdoswald 
2R 2 
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(Amboglanna), and visited Lanercost and Naworth, 
leaving at night for Carlisle. On Friday, June 29, 
the party returned to Brampton, and drove to the 
wall near Garthside, and thence to Castlesteads 
Camp, where there are inscribed stones, gems, altars, 
etc. The party divided at Irthington, one section 
following the wall to Old Wall, and others, after 
exploring the neighbourhood, meeting them at Old 
Wall. Arriving in due time at Carlisle, they stayed 
there for the night. Saturday, June 30, was the 
concluding day of the pilgrimage. On that day the 
excursionists covered the district between Carlisle 
and Bowness, where is the western termination of 


the wall. 
~~ 


The fifty-eighth annual meetings of the SOMERSET 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY were held at Minehead 
on June 26, 27, 28, uuder the presidency of Mr. 
G. Fownes Luttrell. It is impossible in the space at our 
command to describe the meetings and excursions, 
all of which were very enjoyable, in detail ; but we 
notice with regret that, according to the report, the 
financial position of the society is hardly as good as 
it should be. In various ways the society has done, 
and is doing, excellent work. It now reckons eight 
branch societies ; its rich collection at Taunton Castle 
is being constantly added to, and its membership is 


increasing. 
~~ « % 
On June 30 the members of the Essex ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY made an excursion to Maldon. 
The churches visited were those of St. Giles, at 
Langford, which possesses the unusual feature of 
a western apse ; St. Andrew’s, Heybrige, which is sup- 
posed to occupy part of the site of the Battle of Maldon, 
fought between Saxonsand Danes in the tenth century ; 
and All Saints’, Maldon. After lunch the company 
assembled on a part of the Saxon ramparts, which 
are still to be noticed off the London Road on the 
pathway to Beeleigh. Mr. Gould explained that the 
earthworks are supposed to have been temporarily 
erected for Edward the Elder, while permanent 
defences were in course of construction at Witham. 
By the courtesy of Mr. J. D. Field, Beeleigh 
Abbey, a quaint but picturesque old building, was 
the next rendezvous. In the original religious house, 
of which the present residence is but a relic, Canons of 
the Premonstratensian Order dwelt, and indications of 
those early days are still visible. The canopy of 
a tomb, believed to be that of Henry Bourchier and 
his lady, Isabel Neville, attracted much attention, as 
did also the excellently preserved chapter-house, and 
the large bare-looking apartment which is supposed 
to have been the Canons’ dormitory. Later visits 
were paid to Spital Farm and the Moot Hall, the 
town’s ancient municipal building, which is supposed 
to have been erected by Sir Robert D’Arcy in the 
fifteenth century. The portraits of Elizabeth, Anne, 
Dr. Plume (a notable local benefactor), and others, 
were seen in the Council Chamber, where also the 
old borough charters are hung in frames. 
a) 2 

On July 18 the East Herts ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY visited the Throcking-Cottered district. 
Starting from Buntingford Station, the party drove to 


Corney Bury, where the manor-house was inspected, 
and on to Throcking Church, which contains monu- 
ments by Nollekens and Rysbraack. Thence the site 
of Throcking Hall was reached. Here was a moated 
mansion, built by Robert Elwes at a cost of £13,000, 
and depicted in Chauncy’s History. It was destroyed 
as the result of a quarrel among Elwes’ sons. Frag- 
ments of foundations and grass-covered mounds and 
hollows indicate the site. Mr. W. Frampton Andrews 
described the old house and gave an account of the 
owners. The next stopping-place was Brixbury (or 
The Lordship) Cottered, an extensive moated site, 
with slight traces of rubble foundations. The house 
on the estate known as The Lordship is a small 
farmhouse partly surrounded by a moat, and contains 
panelling, together with some blocked doorways and 
windows of the Tudor period. Mr. G. Aylott 
described the site and its purpose. After lunch 
Cottered Church was visited. It is a ‘* baptistery ” 
church, has lofty windows, external rood-stairs turret, 
a mural painting of St. Christopher, and some remains 
of early glass. Mr. H. T. Pollard described the fabric. 
Passing the picturesque eighteenth-century almshouses 
known as ‘‘ The Town House,” and the old Friends’ 
burial-ground, the party reached Broadfield Hall, 
begun about 1642, finished about 1695, then, falling to 
ruin, taken down and rebuilt in 1882. Sections 
of extensive moats, now forming ornamental waters, 
are to be seen, and a reputed petrifying spring is to be 
found a mile to the west. Mr. W. B. Gerish and 
Mr. E, E. Squires gave some account of the parish 
and its possessors. 
‘J os 
On July 7 the members of the HALirax ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY had an excursion to Sowerby, 
Mr. H. P. Kendall, Sowerby Bridge, very ably acting 
as guide. The Old Timber Houses in Syke Lane 
were first visited, portions of the timber-work here 
probably belonging to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. White Windows was the next halting-place, 
Mrs. Nugent very kindly showing the visitors over 
the house, the present structure being built in 1768 ; 
and Mr. Kendall read a paper dealing with the past 
history of the place, its owners and occupiers. Before 
leaving a number of old deeds were seen, and a vote 
of thanks passed to Mr. and Mrs. Nugent for the 
privilege accorded. Bentley Royd, once the old 
workhouse of the Sowerby district, was afterwards 
visited, Mr. Kendall giving the history of the place. 
An inspection of the plaster-work in the upper room 
followed. Over the original entrance is the date of 
erection, 1636, and the initials of the builder, I. D. 
Wood Lane Hall, now the residence of Mrs. Wain- 
house and her son-in-law, Mr. Siddall, was next 
halted at, where Mr. Kendall gave a lengthy and 
interesting account of the place and its owners. Mr. 
Siddall kindly showed the visitors the points of 
interest inside and outside the house. A visit to the 
church concluded a successful day. 
s6 @% 

Among other meetings and excursions which we have 
not space to record in detail, have been the excursion 
of the DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY in Cleveland on June 22 ; the visit 
of the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to Devizes 
and Potterne on June 25; the excursion of the 
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LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY to 
Belvoir Castle and Bottesford on June 25; the visits 
of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SocreTY to Rocsdyche and Torkington Moat on 
June 16, and to Gawsworth on June 30. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE OLp STONE Crosses OF DorsET. By Alfred 
Pope. Many illustrations and a key- map. 
London: Zhe Chiswick Press; Dorchester: 
Henry King, 1906. 4to., pp. xiv, 145+ Price 
15s. net. 

This is a book which it is a pleasure to see and 
handle. It is beautifully printed on excellent paper 
and charmingly produced, while the photogravure 
plates, thirty-four in number, are very good indeed. 
Mr. Pope has been able to discover the remains of 
sixty-one crosses, mostly of fourteenth and fifteenth 
century date—in many cases the merest fragments 
only remain—which is considerably less than the 
number still to be traced further west, in Devon and 
Cornwall, while even in Somerset Mr. Pooley has 
found over 200. Besides those figured in this volume, 
Mr. Pope chronicles a number of other crosses of 
which the memory is preserved, although no remains 
exist. Few of those which are here so finely illus- 
trated have more than the steps and socket and 
a fragment of the shaft remaining. In one or two 
cases a modern cross has been affixed to the ancient 
shaft, a proceeding we cannot admire; while at 
Shillingstone, where only the base, consisting of two 

steps and socket, retnained, a new shaft, with pin- 

nacles and a carved cup, has been fixed in the old 

socket as a family memorial. At Puncknowle is a 

fine example of a churchyard cross, which retains un- 

broken its original shaft, 84 feet high, with a wrought 

iron spike at the top, which no doubt once carried a 

canopied head. Perhaps the most perfect of the 

old Dorset crosses is that which stands in the High 

Street of the old town of Stalbridge. ‘‘ It is practi- 

cally,” says Mr. Pope, ‘‘in its original state, its 

tabernacled head, with its crocketed spire, which was 
formerly surmounted with a cross, only having under- 
gone restoration.” But the great majority, as we have 
said, are mere fragments. Mr. Pope briefly describes 
each relic, noting what is known, by record and 
tradition, of its history ; and although one or two 
remarks seem to suggest a lack of archzological 
equipment, he is to be thanked for a very useful piece 
of work. The photogravure plates are excellent, and 
the large folding key-map on which the site of each 
cross is marked is a helpful feature of the volume. 
This beautiful book is indeed a very desirable 


possession. 





GREECE. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., and 
described by the Rev. J. A. McClymont, M.A., 
D.D. London: A. and. C. Black, 1906. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xii, 235. Price 20s. net. 

‘* With the exception of Palestine, there is prob- 
ably no country that can compare with Greece for 
the influence it has exerted on the life and thought of 
the world, in proportion to its size and population. 
In area it was never so large as Scotland, and its 

population, which is now under two millions and a 
half, was probably never much greater.” In the 
fascinating volume which includes this estimate of the 
famous country it describes, the author and the artist 
have produced a work which brings no disappoint- 
ment to those who have keenly expected it. They 
must both, and especially the former, have felt em- 
barrassed by the riches of their subject. In his well- 
sustained chapters, culminating, as the interest in 
Greece will for ever culminate, in Attica and Athens, 
Dr. McClymont presents the lay reader with a full 
and clear narrative of ‘‘ the glory that is Greece”; 
and the classical scholar, quick to detect errors of 
detail and jealous of the theme, must grant that the 
broadly treated sketch of Greek history and the 
minutiz of particular scenes are alike deftly and 
justly done. The true Greek world lay so much all 
round the Archipelago that one could have wished 
for larger reference to the islands like Crete and 
Delos and the littoral of Asia. There is no mention 
of the striking Byzantine mosaics in the Church of 
Daphni, described on p. 176; and at p. 42 there is 
surely a slip in giving the vaulted entrance to the 
Stadium at Olympia a height of 100 feet. But the 
volume renews a perpetual pleasure to anyone who, 
like the present writer, has spent happy weeks in the 
scenes described, and by a careful perusal of these 
250 pages can escape for a while from London life 
into ancient Hellas, 

The account of Athens is a full one, and of itself 
should recommend the book to governors and masters 
of schools as a delightful prize volume for boys and 
girls inheriting the Hellenic culture. The chapter 
on ‘‘ Athens and its Goddess” is particularly good 
and instructive. The descriptions of outlying districts 
may be even more acceptable to those who cannot 
travel to Greece, such as the drive to Delphi from 
Itea, the story of Sparta and Laconia (now at last to 
be explored, thanks to the enterprise of the British 
Hellenic Society), and the excursion to Epidaurus, 
that wonderful spot which, besides its temple, “ con- 
tained almost everything that could be desired in a 
health resort, such as a music-hall, a theatre (which 
is still in a wonderful state of preservation, and is the 
finest in Greece), a hospital and baths, a gymnasium, 
and a racecourse.” Every lover of antiquity will 
feel the thrill of the past bravery of mind and body 
which Greece displayed at the opening of Euro 
civilization, upon the beautiful natural theatre of the 
hills and valleys and seacoast of this exquisite 
country. The last few pages of Dr. McClymont'’s 
book are devoted to that curious reaction against 
the alleged “ Atticizing pedantry” of the modern 
Athenian who is too proud of his country’s past to be 
careful of its future, a reaction which came to a head 
in the religious riots of 1901. 

This series of ‘‘ colour-books” issued by Messrs. 
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Black is, of course, popular for its illustrations. Mr. 
Fulleylove brings to his present task of portraying 
some seventy-five scenes in Greece the delicate art of 
a true water-colourist, informed with architectural 
knowledge and the precision of a true antiquary. 
The result is delightful, and makes the volume a 
notable addition to the series. If it were not that 
books like Professor Ernest Gardner’s Handbook to 
Greek Sculpture give easy access to photographs of 
the Greek marbles and remains, one could have 
wished for the inclusion in this volume of more 
pencil drawings like the beautiful head opposite 
p. 52. But the colour-plates, successfully printed, 
are a new artistic tribute to Greece, for with the ex- 
ception of certain plates drawn by Turner, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and others from the sketches of travellers, 
Greece lay beyond the area of artists in the pro- 
ductive first half of the nineteenth century. The 
colour adds a charm denied to photography. From 
internal evidence it appears that Mr. Fulleylove was 
in Greece in June, a season later than that used by 
most visitors to Greece. The result is that some of 
his views show an arid and burnt-up country. But 
most of the sketches are as happy as they are distin- 
guished, notably the “ Argos” (p. 96), “ Karyteena 
in Arcadia” (p. 70), the recently uncovered ‘‘ Portico 
at Delphi ” (p. 28), the pathetic ‘‘ Temple at Corinth” 
(p. 114), and the entirely worthy series illustrating 
the Acropolis at Athens.—W. H. D. 
ok K * 
Dersy: ITs RISE AND PROGRESS. By A. W. 
Davison. Plates and maps. London: Bemrose 
and Sons, Ltd., 1906. 8vo., pp. x, 342. Price §s. 
Mr. Davison passes briefly over the period of 
Derby’s history which preceded that of town records 
that is, up to the end of the fifteenth century. There 
are few traces of prehistoric times or of the Roman 
occupation, though Burton Road is supposed to re- 
present the line of an ancient British trackway, and 
coins, an altar, a figured vase of Samian ware, 
and a few other remains, are witnesses to the pre- 
sence of the Romans. The medizval history of the 
town presents the usual conflict between the rapacity 
of the Sovereign and the cunning and self-interest of 
the burghers. From 1500 onwards Mr. Davison is 
able to write the history of the borough with con- 
siderable fulness from the Corporation records. In 
the earlier years, however, these are curiously neglect- 
ful of the larger interests of the town. They contain 
no references to the doings in connection with the 
spoliation of the religious houses, although while 
these were proceeding a struggle between two local 
gentlemen at St. Peter’s Church was carefully re- 
corded. It is interesting to learn that the story of the 
martyrdom by fire of the blind girl Joan Waste in 1556, 
under Queen Mary of unhappy memory, is one of the 
few local traditions still surviving among the common 
people. The later history of Derby presents many 
points of interest. It figured in the Civil War ; 
George Fox, of Quaker celebrity, was imprisoned at 
Derby in 1610; Dr. Sacheverell preached at All 
Saints in August, 1709 ; and so down the years the 
history of the borough touches that of the country at 
very many points. The eighteenth century Mr. 
Davison treats in considerable detail, and from the 
local newspapers and other sources is able to draw 
graphic pictures of the town’s doings in those days, 


and especially of the events connected with the arrival 

of the Scots in the ‘‘ Forty-five.” But we cannot follow 

Mr. Davison in further detail. He has chapters on 

local worthies, on the history of the town’s trade, the 

town annals, modern improvements, and, indeed, on 
every aspect of the history of the borough. Heisa 
careful chronicler and a sound historian, and his book 
certainly does credit both to himself and to the town. 
There are two maps and a number of views of some 
of the older parts of the town, and a good index. 
x % * 

NEOLITHIC MAN IN NORTH-EAST SuRREY. By 
Walter Johnson and William Wright. Many 
illustrations and maps. London: Z/Zot Stock, 
1906. Demy 8vo., pp. viii, 200. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a cheaper re-issue in vellum wrapper of a 
book which received a warm welcome from archzolo- 
gists a year or two ago. The authors know their 
chosen field well; they have explored it thoroughly, 
and from this corner of Surrey are able to illustrate and 
describe the homes and lives and ways and methods of 
the inhabitants of Neolithic England. The barrows, 
the camps, prehistoric trackways, and other relics, are 
described and discussed, and many of the stone im- 
plements which have been found are carefully figured. 
The chapter on ‘‘ The Pleasures of ‘ Flinting’”’ is 
written with true archzeological enthusiasm. There 
are two maps—one to illustrate the prehistoric re- 
mains at Worms Heath, in the parish of Chelsham ; 
the other of North-East Surrey, to illustrate the pre- 
historic period. A bibliographical list of authorities, 
a suggestive chapter on ‘‘The Constitution and 
Alterations of Flint, with Reference to the Subject of 
Flint Implements,” by Mr. B. C. Polkinghorne, and 
a good index, complete a book which should be on 
the shelves of every working archeologist. 

* * xX 

NIDDERDALE, FROM NUN MONKTON TO WHERN- 
SIDE. By Harry Speight. Map and many 
illustrations. London: //ro¢t Stock, 1906. 8vo., 
pp. Ixxii, 571. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Some twelve years ago Mr. Speight published a 
large volume on Nidderdale, which was well received 
and has for some years been out of print. Now he 
issues a book which was originally intended to be a 
revised and condensed re-issue of the original work, 
but having been so fortunate as to collect a great 
mass of fresh and additional information, he has re- 
written the whole, and the volume before us is practically 
a new work. It is assured of a warm welcome. Mr. 
Speight knows his chosen ground most thoroughly. 
He casts his net widely, and having collected vast 
stores of material, is able to present it in orderly and 
readable form. This work is indeed as full of informa- 
tion as an egg is full of meat. It is a matterful book. 
The sub-title describes it as a record of the history, 
antiquities, scenery, old houses, families, etc., of the 
beautiful valley of the Nidd; and what a host of 
associations and memories cluster round every part 
of that charming region! To name Harrogate, 
Knaresborough, Ripley, Pateley Bridge, and Bewerley, 
is to name but a few of the better known towns. 
Mr. Speight has much to say of them, and he has also 
much to say of historic villages—of Scriven and the 
Slingsbys ; Scotton and Guy Fawkes; Cattal, men- 

















tioned in a thirteenth-century charter ; Ribston and 
its owners from 1086 to the Goodrickes, who reigned 
from 1542 to 1839 ; Clint, associated with a number 
of old yeoman families; Brimham, with its famous 
rocks and moors, and once the site of an important 
grange and appurtenances established by the Abbot 
of Fountains ; Braisty Woods and the Skaifes ; and a 
score of other villages and hamlets. All have stories 
- be told, and Mr. Speight tells them well and 
ully. 
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the revisers of the Bible, replied recommending the 
prayer ‘* For Those at Sea.” An appendix also in- 
cludes two notable contributions to family history in 
the shape of an exhaustive account of the family of 
Inman of Nidderdale by Mr. A. H. Inman, and a 
large folding pedigree showing the royal descents of 
Le Page, Bayles, and Inman, prepared by Dr. John 
F. Le Page. 

There are many descriptions, many pleasant anec- 
dotes, and bits of historical and topographical axa we 











A special feature of the hook is the attention paid 
to genealogy and family history. Besides a number 
of other pedigrees, all new and here first printed, 
Mr. Speight is able to give that of the late Arch- 
bishop Benson, who was of Nidderdale stock, pre- 
pared by his family, and that of Stubbs of Nidderdale, 
which is the work of the late Bishop Stubbs of 
Oxford, the historian, who was born at Knares- 
borough. It was Stubbs who, when a clergyman 
wrote to ask him what collect should be used for 











GALLON STEPS, KNARESBORUUGH, 
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should like to quote, but lack of space forbids. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, and include views 
of many houses and other scenes now vanished. We 
are kindly allowed to reproduce one on this page 
which shows the picturesque Gallon Steps at Knares- 
borough. There is an index of surnames, filling nine 
triple-columned pages, and a good general index. We 
hear that the present issue of this book is already ex-.~ 
hausted, and that a new and smaller edition is jn 
preparation. f 






















































320 REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





CHERTSEY ABBEY: AN EXISTENCE OF THE PAST. 
By Lucy Wheeler. With preface by Sir Swinfen 
Eady. Illustrations. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co., Ltd., 1905. Square 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 232. Price 5s. net. 

Miss Wheeler has, by the publication of this in- 
teresting volume, done a real service to the cause of 
historical and antiquarian research. The task was 
not at all an easy one, for of that noble and once 
splendid pile which took up four acres of ground and 
looked like a little town, only a few stones remain to 
accentuate its desolation. To-day it is forgotten and 
unknown, save for its pleasant rural surroundings and 
boating and fishing facilities. Few of the present 
generation call to mind, even if they know it, the 
important part it played for hundreds of years in the 
commercial history of the country. Like many an- 
other of our old English towns, Chertsey’s existence 
began and ended with the monks. A small settlement 
of monks in such wild desolations as Peterborough, 
Croyland, Gloucester, Westminster, etc., gradually 
drew people to them. First in houses for the accom- 
modation of their own labourers who assisted them in 
reclaiming the soil, and then of others for many and 
various reasons: thus the nucleus of a town was 
created, which rose in size, dignity, and strength 
sufficient to compete with the other towns of the 
realm. In her two hundred and a half pages the 
diligent authoress has clearly and, what is not always 
the case, correctiy related the story of this ‘‘ Existence 
of the Past’ which has “outlived its antiquity.” 
Anything further need not be said, for the story of 
Chertsey Abbey is the story of every destroyed re- 
ligious house in the country. Nevertheless, the con- 
nection of St. Ekenwald, Abbot of Chertsey and 
afterwards Bishop of London, and that of the un- 
fortunate Henry VI. render it of particular value. 
It is carefully written and beautifully printed. Ample 
chronologies, notes, glossaries, a list of abbots, charters 
with the text, and a very good index, demand the 
thanks of both readers and students. The illustra- 
tions, though generally good, have the appearance at 
times of being second-hand. In such an excellently 
got-up book this should have been avoided. 

* * * 

Mr. R. C. Clephan, F.S.A., has issued in pamphlet 

form An Outline of the History and Development of 

Hand Firearms, from the Earitest Period to about the 

End of the Fifteenth Century (London and Felling- 

on-Tyne: Zhe Walter Scott Publishing Co., Lid.). 

This is a subject which Mr. Clephan has made his 

own, and the present publication is to some extent a 

continuation of the treatise on ‘‘ Early Ordnance in 

Europe,” which he contributed to a recent issue of 

Archaologia “Eliana. The booklet is well illustrated 

and may be regarded as authoritative. 


* kK x 
Among the other pamphlets and booklets on our table 
are Mate's lllustrated Guide to Devizes (price 6d. net), 
a very pleasant and well-illustrated companion for 
any visitor to the picturesque old Wiltshire town, 
with a useful bibliographical appendix ; a reprint of a 
paper on ‘‘ The True Site of Markshall Church and a 
Supposed Roman Landing Place,” contributed to the 
Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, 1906, by the Rev. 
Dr, H. J. D. Astley; and a catalogue from Mr. 





James Tregaskis, of High Holborn, of curious books 
from the Begley and W. W. Robinson collections. 
* * * 

The Scottish Historical Review, July, is a capital 
number. Sir Herbert Maxwell supplies a translation 
of the Scalacronica (1356) of Sir Thomas Gray ; Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in ‘‘The Cardinal and the King’s 
Will,” gives a vivid account of James V.’s last 
moments and death and of Cardinal Beaton’s trick 
on the dying King, as usually related, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss and dissect the story and all that 
hangs upon it; Mr. A. W. Moore has a good article 
on ** The Connection between Scotland and Man” ; 
while not a few readers will tura first (and they will 
be rewarded) to Mr. James Colville’s paper on ‘** The 
Diary of Sir Thomas Hope.” Among the other con- 
tents is an account, by Mr. James Curle, of the ex- 
cavations at Newstead Fort, with notes on some recent 
finds, illustrated by a fine plate of a Roman helmet of 
brass, which was found at Newstead last April. 


*x * 

The Religuary, July, offers a varied bill of fare. Mr. 
J. C. Wall, under the title of “ Pure Norman,” gives 
an account of the beautiful Norman crypt beneavh 
Lastingham church, Yorkshire, and in a second paner 
describes some ‘‘ Lastingham Relics.” Both artictes 
are well illustrated. Other articles, all illustrated, are 
‘Christian Carthage,” by Miss S. Beale ; ‘‘ Light of 
Other Days ””—dealing with candlesticks and lanterns 
—by Mr. F. R. Coles; and ‘‘ On Sprott’s Illustrated 
Chronicle,” by Mr. W. H. Legge, illustrated by re- 
productions of some of the quaint cuts. The Archs- 
tectural Review, July, overflows with excellent illus- 
trations, largely of the new Royal Victorian Infirmary, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The buildings of the Milan Ex- 
hibition and a proposed plan for the rebuilding of San 
Francisco are also well illustrated. In the Zssex 
Review, July, the Rev. W. Dawson gives a delight- 
fully racy sketch of ‘“‘An East Anglian Village 
Seventy Years Ago.” Among the other contents of 
a good number are ‘‘A Note on Manningtree in 
1611,” by Miss C. Fell Smith ; ‘‘ Maldon Grammar 
School,” by Dr. A. Clark ; and ‘‘ Some Essex Manors 
and Farms,” illustrating the gradual growth of an 
estate during Tudor times, by Mr. T. Barrett- 
Lennard. 


*x* kK * 

Among various good articles in Northern Notes and 
Queries, July, we note especially a reprint of 
** Observacions in a Northerne Journey taken Hillary 
Vaccacion, 1666, by John Stainsby, of Clement’s Inn, 
Gent.,” and an account of ‘‘‘Count’ Steele,” the 
master of George Romney. We have also received 
the Rivista d’ ltalia, June; Fenland Notes and Queries, 
July, with contents varied and interesting as usual ; 
Auction Sale Prices, June 30, the second number of 
the new quarterly issue—a useful periodical for 
collectors and dealers alike ; Records of the Past, 
June (Washington, D.C.), with a well-illustrated 
article on “Roman Terra-cotta Lamps”; Scottish 
Notes and Queries, July; and the Zast Anglian, 
April. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 
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